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Events of the Geek. 


A peace has been concluded at Bucharest. On 
Wednesday, Roumania having ascertained the utmost 
limit of the concessions that Servia and Greece were 
willing to make, threatened to occupy Sofia unless Bul- 
garia agreed to peace on their terms, and Bulgaria, 
having no alternative, submitted. It is an enforced, not 
a voluntary, peace. The new frontier will leave to Bul- 
garia nothing in Macedonia but a small triangle of 
territory in the north-east corner. Between Servia and 
Bulgaria, it will follow the watershed of the Vardar and 
the Struma as far as Lake Doiran. Here it will turn 
abruptly east, and run along the crest of the Belesch and 
Bos Dagh range until it strikes the Mesta Valley, which 
it will follow to the sea. Servia has made some slight 
concessions to Bulgaria, for the frontier will leave her 
Kotchana and Strumnitza, but Greece, so far as can be 
seen, has made none at all. Kavala, for which Bulgaria 
pleaded hard because its possession would have given her 
direct access to the Aigean from Philippopolis, Greece 
insisted on retaining. The net effect of the Treaty is to 
create a Bulgarian Alsace-Lorraine in Macedonia, and to 





leave Bulgaria without an outlet on the Aigean except 
at Dedeagatch, and even this is not hers so long as the 
Turks are in Adrianople. 

+ * * 

Tus is a peace, and as such is subject for thankful- 
ness ; but it is not the peace. About that no one is under 
any illusions. Dr. Dillon, from Bucharest, prophesies 
that it bears within it the germs of another Balkan 
War, and even the “ Times,’’ which likes to think that 
everything is for the best in the Balkans, evidently 
shares his view. As for Liberal opinion, it is shocked 
by a Treaty which is as destitute of rational principle as 
the frontiers which Europe in its ignorance slashed across 
Africa. The pen of Bulgaria’s diplomats may con- 
sent to it, but the mind of her people will not. The 
Treaty expresses the hope that the Powers will take 
measures to secure the enforcement of the London 
Treaty. The first step in this direction has already been 
taken by the presentation to the Grand Vizier of an 
identic note from the Powers. 

» * * 

Tue Seventeenth International Congress of Medicine 
is being held in London this week. The pro- 
ceedings were inaugurated by a banquet on Tuesday, at 
which Lord Morley welcomed the delegates from twenty- 
eight countries, on behalf of the Government. As Sir 
Thomas Barlow said in his eloquent speech, of our men 
of letters and of our English statesmen Lord Morley is 
the best qualified to perform this task. His speech was 
a fine display of the feeling, sympathy, and imagination 
that are inspired and demanded by such an occasion. 
“The immense vogue of Darwin, Virchow, and 
Pasteur has irresistibly brought new respect for 
science, and the spirit of science, to anybody 
capable of any intellectual interest at all.’’ Simi- 
larly M. Landouzy, speaking in French, dwelt on 
the solidarity of interests throughout the world repre- 
sented by the profession of medicine, and the pride that 
the world took in the great names that England and 
France had contributed to the roll of discoverers. 
Professor Van Schjerning contrasted modern conditions 
with the days when discoveries travelled slowly from one 


country to another. 
* * * 


Tue fifth annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption was opened on 
Monday by the Prime Minister. The statistics quoted 
by Mr. Asquith are encouraging evidence of the progress 
that has been made in the treatment of this disease. In 
1911 the number of deaths from tuberculosis was 53,000, 
whereas, if the death-rate from this disease had been as 
high as it was for the ten years from 1871 to 1880, the 
figure for that year would have been 103,000. Of the 
general policy that should be followed for the rescue of 
the race from its great enemy there is now no question. 
Tuberculosis is pre-eminently the disease of impoverished 
living, the deficiency being in some cases food, in others 
air, in others light, in many cases all three. But though 
we all understand the general conditions of the problem, 
there is great difference of opinion on certain remedies. 
Perhaps the feature of the conference that will attract 
the most attention was the discussion of the value of 
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tuberculin. Some eminent authorities, such as Dr. 
Mackenzie, consulting physician to the Brompton 
Hospital, thought the case for tuberculin was not yet 
made out; others, like Dr. Sims Woodhead, that 
tuberculin was a power for evil as well as a great 
power for good, and that there were great risks from its 
indiscriminate use by doctors who did not understand it ; 
while others again, like Sir R. W. Philip, from Edin- 
burgh, thought the distrust of tuberculin was un- 
warranted, and that it was a natural reaction against the 
exaggerated claims that had been made for it. 
* * *% 

On the same day, Mr. Burns opened a conference 
on infant mortality in a characteristic speech. He dwelt 
with great delight on the improvement reflected in the 
figures of the last few years, and said that there was no 
comparison between the children he saw in the streets 
of London when he was a boy and the modern child of 
Battersea or Deptford. He addressed his remarks 
mainly to two important topics, the death-rate among 
children in Lancashire, and the necessity for more careful 
study of the facts of venereal disease. On the second 
subject he stated that from 30 to 50 per cent. of the blind 
people of the country owed their blindness to this 
disease. Certainly its importance as an inherited factor 
in the health and physique of children is coming to be 
appreciated by medical science now as it was not in 
earlier days. Mr. Burns laid stress very properly on the 
work of his Department, but Mr. Pease, who also spoke, 
drew attention to the increasing duties thrown upon the 
Education Department in respect of children’s health. 
He mentioned that the Bill eagerly expected next year 
will give further help to such institutions as créches, 
nursery schools, and schools for mothers. 

* * - * 

THE most exciting debate on the report stage 
of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill arose on 
Wednesday on the question of the payment of 
maternity benefit. In Committee the Labor Party had 
been defeated in its attempt to provide that the receipt 
of the husband should be accepted, and the clause, as it 
came before the House, enacted that maternity benefit 
should, in every case, be the mother’s benefit, and should 
be paid to the mother. Unfortunately, the Labor Party 
just succeeded on Wednesday in amending this so as to 
make the benefit payable alternatively to the husband. 
“The wife’s receipt, or his receipt on her behalf, shall be 
a sufficient discharge to the society or committee, and 
where the benefit is paid to the husband he shall pay it 
to the wife.’’ This amendment, moved by Mr. G. H. 
Roberts, was carried by 186 votes to 177. Mr. J. R. 
MacDonald supported it, but Mr. Snowden made a telling 
speech against it. Lord Robert Cecil then moved an 
amendment, making the husband’s receipt valid only if 
authorised by the wife. Mr. Masterman resisted the 
amendment, but it was carried by 186 votes to 165. The 
debate and division did not follow party lines. 

* * * 

THE real issue on the debate, as has been shown in 
the admirable manifesto prepared by women and signed 
by representative women of all classes and all opinions, 
is the old issue raised in the controversies over married 
women’s property. Mr. Roberts argued that to insist 
that the money should be paid to the woman was an 
insult to working-class husbands. That was precisely 
what the middle-class opponents thought of the law that 
allowed married women to own their earnings. To give 
women a recognised status is in this view to undermine 
the dignity of the husband; in other words, as Mr. 
Snowden well put it, woman is still classed by such per- 
sons, whatever their politics, with the husband’s chattels. 





The incident is a powerful illustration of the scandal of 
leaving women without a vote on issues that so directly 
affect their rights. On this particular question the House 
of Commons had a very definite lead from the Congress 
on Infant Mortality, which passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion in favor of making maternity benefit the property 
of the mother, both in practice and in law. This resolu- 
tion was adopted after a paper had been read by Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, whose experience of the working 
of the Act led him to the conclusion that abuse of the 
benefit money was “very common,’ and that direct 
payment to the wife would have great effect in 
preventing it. 
* * * 

Mr, Monracu’s speech, introducing the Indian 
Budget on Thursday, gave a very satisfactory account 
of the financial situation. Last year’s revenue had pro- 
duced a surplus of nearly eight millions, and there was 
an estimated surplus for 1913-14 of a million and a half, 
this notwithstanding that practically no revenue was 
anticipated from the Indo-China opium trade. The 
political position in Bengal was not, however, free from 
anxiety. There was an absence of the close relations 
which should exist between the Executive and the people, 
and this difficulty could only be removed by the per- 
fection of the system of local government. ‘‘ The 
problem of India,’’ added Mr. Montagu, ‘‘ was a problem 
of government and co-operation, and of giving to the 
Indian increasing opportunities in his country, and in- 
creasing assistance in the development of his capacity for 
local government and administration.”’ 

* * * 

Sm Joun Hewert’s defence of his action in the 
Sitapur murder case (published as a Parliamentary Paper 
this week) shows our Indian rule at its best, for it is 
impossible not to admire its great argumentative power 
and the conscientiousness of the writer. But it also 
shows it at its worst, for even one of the ablest adminis- 
trators in India is seen bound hand and foot by Regula- 
tion and hugging his chains. In India, the Government 
has in certain cases an appeal against an acquittal, and 
this appeal was sanctioned by Sir John Hewett in the 
case of three men acquitted on an indictment for murder. 
On re-trial, two of the men were condemned and 
sentenced to death. By the rules, an appeal for mercy 
to the Government of India must be forwarded by the 
provincial Governor, and reach the Viceroy forty-eight 
hours before the time fixed for execution. By mistake 
of counsel, it was sent to the Viceroy direct, and when 
it reached Sir John Hewett, he decided not to forward 
it because it could not, under the postal arrangements, 
have reached the Viceroy forty-eight hours before the 
date fixed for execution. But are there no telegraphs? 
And could not Sir John Hewett have postponed the 
execution until after the Viceroy had had time to con- 
sider the appeal? 


* x 

Sir Epwarp Carson is continuing his demonstra- 
tions of defiance in Ulster. There is just a suspicion that 
something was wanted to bring life and novelty into the 
proceedings in the sudden appearance of a rumor that 
a warrant was out for his arrest. This kind of rumor 
generally appears when it is needed. It was published 
in a paper belonging to one of Sir Edward Carson’s 
supporters, and it supplied the text for some heroic 
declarations at Portrush on Monday. Of more general 
interest was his announcement the same day that he and 
his friends had made all their arrangements for setting 
up a provisional government in Belfast in the course of 
a few months. We are glad to see that Mr. Devlin has 


persuaded the Nationalist organisations to abandon their 
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usual demonstrations this month, in order to avoid any 
pretext for disorder. 
* . * 


Lorp Ha.pane had little trouble in exposing the 
unreality of the Tory criticisms of the Navy in the debate 
introduced by Lord Selborne in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday last. Very few of the Tory Peers thought it 
worth while to put in an appearance, and the “ Times ”’ 
gives them a sharp lecture for “ the general impression 
of indifference’’ created by their absence. Lord 
Selborne’s main point was that though, according to 
present arrangements, we shall in the years 1915-16 have 
a decisive superiority over Germany in the North Sea, we 
shall have fallen below the 10 per cent. standard in the 
Mediterranean. To this Lord Haldane replied that it 
would be neither reasonable nor wise to keep up a fleet 
in the Mediterranean equal to those of Austria and Italy 
combined. Our greatest strength was in our financial 
position, and with a French fleet in the Mediterranean 
nearly equal to those of Austria and Italy, and a 
substantial force of our own there, our position, on the 
balance, could not be described as unsatisfactory. 


* . * 


Tue Land Conference, a body representing various 
Societies of Surveyors, Land and Estate Agents, and 
Farmers’ Associations, has issued a long memorandum, 
critical of the land clauses of Mr. Lloyd George’s Finance 
Act. Their main contention is that since less than one- 
eighth of the total area of agricultural land is liable to 
any of the taxes under that Act, increment value, 
reversion duty, or undeveloped land duty, the only real 
motive of so costly and difficult a process of valuation 
can be the intention to make that valuation a basis for 
future taxing and rating. They urge, however, that 
none of the values obtained under the Act is suitable for 
such a basis, and that, in particular, no sound estimate of 
prairie or unimproved value can be got from them. The 
‘* full site value,’’ obtained by the methods employed, 
would have, they contend, no possible relation to the 
‘“‘total’’ or market value, and the divergence would 
itself vary widely with the size and other conditions of 
properties. Other complaints are made regarding the 
excessive valuation of the sites of rural cottages, and the 
definition of “‘ full site value’ is repudiated as entirely 
useless. Though the criticism of the Act in its bearing 
on town lands is less severe, it is regarded as a “‘ fallacy 
to suppose that real unimproved value can be arrived at 
by commencing with an improved value and subjecting 
it to a gradual process of deduction.”’ 


* . * 


Aut the troops have been withdrawn from the Rand, 
and the future now depends on the policy of the Union 
Government. This was outlined by General Botha in a 
speech early this week, and, so far as we can judge from 
the telegraphed reports, it will not do justice to the 
situation. The concessions to the ex-strikers do not 
improve on the offers made by the mine-owners after the 
disorders last month ; and the first condition of improve- 
ment, namely, a frank and unequivocal recognition of 
the unions, has not yet been secured. If we may judge 
by a speech of Mr. Merriman—on many subjects a good 
Liberal—South Africa has got Syndicalism on the brain. 
But Syndicalism, except as a half-baked doctrine held by 
a minority so weak as to be negligible, is a mere 
synonym for undeveloped unionism. Not the miners, 
but the owners, in refusing complete recognition of the 
unions, and the Government in proclaiming meetings 
under the obsolete law of the old South African Republic 
are the Syndicalists. General Botha also talked of pro- 





tecting public order by legislation ; but the repeal of the 
law of 1894 and better organisation of the police would 
be much more to the point. More attractive is the 
promise of a Mines Bill, which, though not further 
described, will, we hope, give the miners some confidence 
in the sympathy of the Government. 


* * * 


Mr. Witson, United States Ambassador to Mexico, 
has resigned his post, owing to a disagreement with the 
Government on the question of recognition. Mr. Wilson 
went to Washington in the middle of last month to plead 
for the recognition of General Huerta and his Govern- 
ment, but though he had some success with the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, he failed to persuade 
the Government. (How long will it be, by the way, 
before a Standing Committee of the British Parliament 
has the power to obtain information on foreign affairs 
from our Ambassadors!) The ex-Ambassador proposed 
that recognition should be made conditional on the hold- 
ing of a General Election in October, on the payment of 
American claims, and on guarantees of protection for 
American subjects. He also asked from General 
Huerta an assurance that he would not stand for the 
Presidency. It seemed a good basis at any rate of nego- 
tiation, and we think the Government would have been 
wise to take advantage of it. 


* . 7 


Seven German officers, accused of communicating 
secret information to Messrs. Krupp, have been con- 
demned by a military court in Berlin, but their sentences 
are light, and the trial touches only the fringe of the 
exposures of Herr Liebknecht, which led to their prosecu- 
tion. These officers had supplied one Herr Brandt, an 
ex-army man employed by Krupp’s, with reports, many 
of them dealing with the tenders of rival firms, for which 
they were paid. This, of course, was mere vulgar 
corruption. But the subtler corruption of this partner- 
ship between the State and private firms in the manu- 
facture of armaments, is a far more serious matter. The 
most famous passage in Herr Liebknecht’s now famous 
speech was the citation of a letter from the Krupp firm to 
the Emperor Napoleon, just before the war with France, 
drawing attention to their wares. But this country, 
whose firms are always busy building battleships for 
foreign Powers, has no need to be horrified or amused 
at that. 


* . * 


THE Prime Minister’s reply last Tuesday to an 
influential deputation of members in favor of a 
Channel Tunnel, representing all parties in the 
House, was rather disappointing to those who 
hoped that our cordial and close relations with 
France would turn what was always regarded as an 
almost even balance of gains and risks. In his extensive 
review of the history of the project, Mr. Asquith 
appeared to treat the issue as almost exclusively one 
of defence, and complained that the advocates produced 
no new evidence that “the military and tactical opinion 
had altered since the time of Lord Wolseley,’’ who had 
opposed the scheme as injurious to the security of the 
country. But surely the question of our food supplies in 
time of war, with France as our ally, must count heavily 
with those soldiers who are everywhere expressing their 
alarm lest we should lose command of the sea. Though 
Mr. Asquith spoke no words of positive discouragement, 
intimating, indeed, that the. Government had reached 
no judgment on the matter, it was generally felt that 
his personal attitude was unfavorable. 
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Politics and Affairs, 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE BALKAN PEACE. 


THE armistice between the Balkan States has given their 
diplomacy an opportunity to deploy such statesmanship 
as they can command in this passionate crisis. It has 
also given to public opinion in Europe the time to recover 
its balance and sanity. It is unlucky that the absence 
of trustworthy correspondents from the theatre of war, 
and the isolation of Bulgaria, still preclude us from 
obtaining uncensored and impartial narratives of what 
in fact has happened during the last eventful six weeks. 
But enough is known or guessed to persuade us that some 
revision is necessary of the hasty and often flighty 
opinions which were formed around this second war. The 
success of the Balkan League against Turkey led to 
estimates of the victor States as extravagant in one 
direction as the depreciation of recent weeks has been 
excessive in the other. To this day we lack the materials 
for a sure verdict even on the military achievements of 
the Allies. They were facing a disorganised and rather 
stupid enemy, and we are not certain that even in the 
case of Bulgaria their success implied more than an 
ordinary soldierly competence. 

There was enough in the news even of this first 
war to remind us that none of the Balkan peoples 
have yet fully emerged from the state of savagery 
to which Turkish rule had condemned them ll. 
The Bulgarians undoubtedly committed some gross 
barbarities in dealing with the Moslems of Eastern 
Macedonia. The Servians in several known instances 
showed a spirit of savage revenge and vindictive intoler- 
ance to the Albanians in the occupied territories. The 
Montenegrins were, as one would expect, the worst of 
all, and the evidence against them is open to no doubt, 
for it comes mainly from Miss Durham, whose writings 
had taught both us and them to think of her as their 
admirer and friend. The record of the Greeks was, in 
the first war, perhaps the cleanest, but against them, too, 
lies the charge of deliberately slaughtering unarmed 
Albanian notables, preferred by the Albanian Provisional 
Government, and beyond a doubt, their treatment of 
subject Albanians and Bulgarians has been harsh and 
oppressive even where they encountered no overt resist- 
ance. All this means simply that the Balkan peoples 
are still what centuries of Turkish rule made them. No 
race can completely absorb in a generation the ideals of 
humanity and tolerance which Western Europe evolved 
very gradually during the centuries which lie between 
the savage wars of religion and the relative civilisation 
of Hague Conventions. In spite of all that has happened, 
the fact remains that the peoples of free Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Greece are far in advance of the members of the same 
races who lived until yesterday in Macedonia under 
Turkish despotism. Freedom does change men’s minds, 
though the development is rarely so swift or so complete 
as we could wish. Angry as we all are at the carnival 
of cruelty, for which this second war was a signal, we 
must not forget the essential difference between Turkish 
and Balkan rule. The one is never civilised ; the other 
lapses into partial barbarism only in times of war. 





It is well to recall these considerations, because we 
believe that public opinion, disgusted by this second war, 
is disposed to wash its hands of the whole future of the 
Balkans, careless of what may happen to these semi- 
civilised races. We suspect, for our part, that the bar- 
barity of this second war has been grossly exaggerated. 
Everyone has burned villages, but for that there is, 
unluckily, our own deplorable South African precedent. 
The Greek charges against Bulgaria have already, in 
some instances, crumbled away. We know now, on Greek 
ecclesiastical authority, that it was the Turks and not 
the Bulgarians who perpetrated the massacres in Thrace. 
A murdered Greek Bishop (in spite of King Constantine’s 
telegrams) has risen from the dead, and that episode alone 
suffices to show the haste and irresponsibility with which 
these charges were compiled. We doubt whether the 
Bulgarians can have done much of which they need be 
ashamed, for the simple reason that the country through 
which they retreated is peopled mainly by their own race. 
But the main count against the Balkan statesmen is, 
after all, that they made the war, and not that they 
aggravated it with some superfluous savagery. This 
second war was a deplorable failure in statesmanship, and 
it was also (let us hope) a sin against humanity of which 
no Great Power would to-day or to-morrow be guilty. 
But of that we should feel more sure if Armageddon had 
not so recently seemed a possibility. How long ago is it 
since Austria and Russia seemed on the verge of war 
about a trumpery Adriatic port? One might suppose 
from the leading articles in the “ Times’’ that wars for 
territory and prestige were an innovation in European 
history. If Bulgaria thought a war justified to prevent 
the Bulgars of Macedonia from falling under Serb or 
Greek rule, was that more iniquitous than the Italian 
One half of France would 
do as much to-morrow for Alsace. If General Savoff dis- 
obeyed orders, so did Nelson. If Dr. Daneff miscalcu- 
lated, so did Louis Napoleon. We do not care to attempt 
Servia tore 
upatreaty. Greece massed her armies while Bulgaria was 
dealing with the Turks. Both allied themselves, long before 
war broke out, against the confederate who had enabled 
them to win their victory. Bulgaria, on her side, was 
difficult, obstinate, uncompromising, and her armies gave 


campaign to recover Venetia? 


a balance of wrong among the belligerents. 


gross provocation by frontier incidents on an unpardon- 
able scale. All this is evident, but the main responsi- 
bility lies, to our thinking, first with Russia for her 
failure and half-heartedness in the work of conciliation, 
which she undertook clumsily, tardily, and with mixed 
motives, and then with the Concert which ought to have 
known its Russia better. 

Public opinion wasted its virtue in passing moral 
judgments on the Balkan States, and it exhibits in the 
process a short memory and more hypocrisy than self- 
knowledge. The past must somehow bury its dead. 
What is urgent is that the Concert should recover from 
its collapse, and revise the settlement which has now 
been reached at Bucharest. It ought to intervene not at 
all because of the merits or virtues of the Balkan races. 
They are no better than the rest of us by nature, and 
history has made them a shade worse. It ought 


to intervene for the simple reason that a settlement so 
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inequitable cannot be durable. It subjects three- 
fourths or more of the Bulgarian race in Macedonia to 
Servian and Greek rule. It gives to Bulgaria, as the 
price of all her sacrifices and victories, a fragment only 
of the territory to which she had a right on the principle 
of Nationalities to aspire, and that fragment a difficult, 
mountainous, and infertile region, half of it inhabited 
by people who are indeed Bulgars by race, but Moslems 
by religion. It gives all the desirable ports to 
the Greeks, who have already more ports than they 
can use, and allows to Bulgaria no access to the 
sea save at points which can be reached only by long 
detours or by costly triumphs of engineering. Defeated 
in this second war solely by Roumania’s intervention, 
Bulgaria will, of course, set herself to prepare for a 
second contest. Her first task, if Europe remains 
passive, will be to clear the Turks out of Thrace. That 
she can certainly do, and at no distant date; but it will 
cost the lives of some tens of thousands of men. 

It would be useless to ignore the universal 
belief of everyone who knows the Balkans, that, 
within a few years, Bulgaria will have recovered 
sufficiently to dispute with Greece the possession of some 
of the territory she has taken. That means in 
the interval continual unrest, and the repetition 
on a small scale of the tragedy of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Each side will waste its resources on armaments, and 
the territories so hardly recovered from the Turks will 
miss the care and the expenditure which they need. 
Greece, knowing the inevitable, will be tempted to force 
the war before Bulgaria is ready. Endless combinations 
are possible, and half-a-dozen leagues to make or unmake 
an impossible balance of power are conceivable in as 
many years. The ex-Allies will be grouped and re- 
grouped, while Albania, Turkey, and Roumania will wait 
their chance expectant. Worst of all, the peasants of 
Macedonia, who, under congenial rule, would soon have 
risen at least to the normal Balkan level of prosperity 
and civilisation, will be cajoled and bribed and terror- 
ised and dragooned by Governments which know how 
insecure their position is. In one village Slav children 
will change their names, and struggle patiently to acquire 
some rudiments of knowledge through the medium of the 
difficult Greek language. In another, a Greek school will 
be closed by the Bulgarians. From Monastir the flower 
of the Bulgarian population will emigrate to Sofia, as it 
did in Turkish times, with the tale that no man of spirit 
or education can live with self-respect under Servian rule. 
From Thrace (when the Turks are gone) Greeks will 
wander towards Salonica, to inflame Greek feeling 
against Bulgaria. There will be incidents over refugees 
and incidents along the frontiers. Nothing short of a 
miraculous Pentecostal descent of the spirit of tolerance 
and forgiveness on all the Balkan races at once can avert 
a third war if this partition is allowed to stand. Toa 
prompt and drastic revision of the settlement, the Concert 
must make up its mind. By firm and energetic action 
it may prevent two wars in the near future, 
win for the wretched people of Macedonia some prospect 
of progress and peace, deliver the Balkans from a 
crushing period of militarism, and avert complications 
which may well end by involving the Great Powers. 





PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


It is said that the Duke of Cambridge, who was chosen 
to open, in conformity with our custom, the congress on 
tuberculosis twelve years ago, could not remember the 
name of the disease to be discussed. We have travelled 
some distance from that age, and it may be stated with 
confidence that there is now no lack of persons who think 
themselves qualified to discourse in one form or another 
on the innumerable topics raised in the half-dozen 
conferences on health that have been held this week. 
In fact, talking about health has itself become a disease 
in a certain class, and the greatest bore in modern life is 
the man or woman who is full of his or her symptoms 
and experiments in diet, and serves up scattered frag- 
ments of medical lore picked up from this or that doctor 
or patient. But this is an inevitable incident in the 
spreading of scientific knowledge. There have always 
been people of this type. The modern Mr. Woodhouse 
spends his time in praying his victims to take sour milk, 
or paraffin oil, or whatever is the latest fashion, or in 
pressing on them sovereign tabloids to suit every hour 
of the day or night. At least, he does no more harm 
to-day than he did yesterday when he drew the curtains 
and shut out the air. And the interest in medicine and 
pathology, spread and stimulated by conferences and 
other means, is part of the organisation of our national 
defences against disease. The more that is learnt about 
the causes of disease, the more clearly is it seen that the 
conditions of health are conditions of living, and that 
the happiness and good government of a society are 
reflected accurately in the statistics of its health and 
vitality. This, of course, is specially true of tuberculosis. 
There is still a great deal to be learnt about this disease 
and its remedies, and the conference this week revealed 
some sharp differences of opinion among doctors who 
spend their lives in studying and treating tuberculosis ; 
but it is common ground that the proper nourishment of 
a race both in respect of food and of air is the true way 
of combating it. Once that is understood, the war 
against tuberculosis is no longer a war carried on by a 
professional army with a scientific general staff; it is a 
war carried on by a conscript army, and the whole nation 
takes part in its own defence. 

Lord Morley said on Tuesday that the physician’s 
influence over legislation was growing every day; and 
that it was seen in Housing Acts, Health Acts, and 
This no doubt is true. 
Doctors have always played an important part in social 
reform. The history of the Factory Acts goes back, not 
to Shaftesbury or the elder Peel, but to a Manchester 
docter, Thomas Percival. It was Southwood Smith who 
pointed out that the undrained courts and alleys of a 


the notification of diseases. 


London slum were just like a stagnant pool in Ethiopia, 
full of the bodies of dead locusts, in its effect in propa- 
gating disease. It seems a commonplace to-day that 
sanitary conditions can really prevent disease, but it 
seemed a paradox to a great many of Southwood Smith’s 
contemporaries. There have always been doctors 
preaching social reform ; but their influence is necessarily 
increased in an age which expects much more from public 
organisation and public measures, and is less ready to 
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accept misery and poverty, and ugliness of surround- 
ings, as the necessary fate of most of mankind. 

But we have only to glance at the proceedings of 
this week. to see what little progress we have made in 
the work of adjusting our arrangements for medical 
organisation to our general system of government. On 
Tuesday, we had Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
Officer at the Board of Education, lecturing at the 
Oxford Summer Meeting on School Clinics; while Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, presided elsewhere at the 
Conference on Infant Mortality. During the same week 
another Department reported on the question of extend- 
ing Medical Benefits to Ireland. There are three great 
separate Departments dealing with questions of public 
health. We might add a fourth in the case of the Home 
Office, with its special medical staff. Now, in this 
arrangement, the pressure put by the medical advisers 
for reform is exercised side by side with pressure from 
other officials in the same Department on the Parlia- 
mentary representative. The President of the Local 
Government Board listens to his medical adviser, and 
may direct his administration in accordance with his 
recommendations. But he has to listen to a great many 
other advisers as well. The same is true of the Home 
Secretary or the President of the Board of Education. The 
interests of public health have no representation in the 
Government exclusively their own. The President of 
the Local Government Board represents the interests 
of health, but other interests as well. If there were a 
Department of Public Health there would be one man 
in the Cabinet who would want to know, for reasons of 
health, why the Government of the day had not a proper 
housing policy, or why it was not making better use of 
its school clinics, or why the children were not being fed 
That is to say, the demands of health 
would be given a proper vision in the Government; and 
any Government in forming its policy would have to 
reckon with them. There would be a public Department 
whose duty it was to keep every Government up to the 
standard, and it would not be left to the chance 
Minister of particular departments to carry out, so far 
as he could, the recommendations of his medical staff. 

It is too early yet to say what effect the Insurance 
Act. will have on the organisation of public health. It 
has had incidentally one good effect in redistributing the 
supply of doctors, and bringing an efficient medical 
service into districts that were notoriously deficient. But 
it has increased the need for a general reorganisation, 
and it scarcely seems probable that the present conditions 
can remzin unaltered. The very important conferences 
of dentists this week have emphasised the folly of 
neglecting this very serious side of medicine in our general 
scheme. The working of the Act has already revealed 
in a painfully vivid way the truth that physique and 
general health are largely luxuries of special classes, the 
classes that can play in spacious playgrounds and receive 
“generous nourishment ’’ in childhood, and that spring 
from parents who enjoyed the same advantages. The 
poorer classes start with a cruel handicap, and hitherto in 
thousands of cases they could not afford to be ill. That 
is the meening of the figures that have made such an 


in its schools. 





impression. The moral for socicty to draw is the moral 
that the race cannot afford to tolerate the conditions 


under which the mass of the poor live. 





THE CASE FOR A CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Ir was, perhaps, natural enough that Mr. Asquith, in 
his reply to the non-party deputation which waited upon 
him last Tuesday to advocate the Channel Tunnel, should 
have reminded the audience that Governments during 
the last thirty years had consistently refused to 
commit themselves to a realisation of the project. But 
the weight given to this conservative argument appears 
to us somewhat excessive. For, granting that there may 
be some risks or disadvantages to set against the great 
and obvious benefits, these drawbacks have sensibly 
diminished in recent years, while the advantages of freer 
intercourse with France have greatly increased. Indeed, 
we recollect that in 1907, when the proposal was last 
pressed, the determining consideration was, not any real 
danger of invasion either in the near or distant future, 
but the fear lest unreal dangers might be utilised by mili- 
tarists in this country to raise panics and to force new 
extravagances of armaments. At the time we repudiated 
this argument as a shortsighted concession to unworthy 
motives and methods, urging that to predict a scare is 
the way to produce one, and that a reasonable faith in 
the sanity of a people is the best security for its main- 
tenance. If that position was valid then, it is still more 
valid now. For the entente with France, then tentative, 
has matured into a firm and, we believe, a lasting friend- 
ship, while other changes, notably the invention of the 
aeroplane and hydroplane, have sensibly diminished the 
importance of a tunnel as a possible instrument of aggres- 
sion. Indeed, for the general purposes of such foreign 
policy as comes within the horizon of current statecraft, 
the obvious uses of the tunnel in war-time must out- 
weigh the risks. 

But we cannot consent to argue the case merely 
or majnly upon these 
defence. 


narrow considerations of 
The general benefits accruing from the 
removal of a chief barrier to all forms of human inter- 
course between our people and the people of the Conti- 
nent should be the paramount consideration for a Pro- 
gressive government. The greater ease, celerity, and 
comfort of travellers between England and France and 
the accompanying economics of trade by no means 
exhaust the gains of such a freer intercourse. Though 
there are, doubtless, some to whom the term “ in- 
sularity’ remains a source of pride and satisfaction, 
they are certainly a dwindling minority. The change in 
the ordinary emotional connotation of that term shows 
that the whole trend of modern civilisation is against them. 
Does any thoughtful Liberal (and we do not use the word 
in any party sense) fail to recognise that the day has gone 
for ever when physical difficulties of approach can be 
accounted a protection and a source of strength? 
Though a relatively small example, the Channel Tunnel 
is a true one upon which to base the sane doctrine that 
the strength and worth of nations depend less and less 
upon a pride and policy of self-sufficiency, more and 
more upon establishing and maintaining close relations 
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of mutual support with their neighbors. The great 
obstacles to civilisation to-day are a want of con- 
fidence in the good intentions of other nations and a 
false pride of exclusive nationalism which rob us of a 
large share of the rich fruitage of thought and feeling 
that would come from opening our heads and hearts to 
the best that foreign peoples have to give us. How are 
we ever to secure peace unless we have common under- 
standing, and how can we have this if we choose to make 
it difficult instead of easy to engage in personal inter- 
course? Thus even the most military-minded among us 
cannot really afford to ignore the intellectual and senti- 
mental supports for national defence. Do we desire to 
keep Frenchmen our true and trusty friends, regarding 
this friendship as a means for the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace? Is it not, then, a point of mere discretion to 
give every encouragement to Englishmen and French- 
men to see as much of one another as possible? But it is 
equally important for other nations to come into closer 
contact with us. For we have as much to give as to get 
by such intercourse, whose mutual reactions, indeed, 
count most for the security and education of good 
Europeans. 

Are such wide considerations to be set aside as merely 
sentimental, easily to be over-ruled by the judgment of 
some single soldier, whose training and mental outlook 
almost necessarily preclude him from valuing all the 
factors in the case in the spirit of a statesman? Lord 
Wolseley’s adverse judgment not unnaturally carried 
weight a generation ago. We gravely doubt whether it 
would find much support among our ablest strategists 
of to-day. Indeed, if any real ground for alarm remains, 
it is based upon a too favorable view likely to be taken 
by soldier-politicians, who might be inclined to support 
the de-insulation of England as an argument for a con- 
script army, to be marched dry-foot on to the Continent 
whenever the balance of power seemed to be threatened. 
But, without denying the possible abuses to which the 
project or achievement of the Tunnel might be exposed 
by Jingoes and scare-mongers, we cannot consent to give 
the forces of unreason a permanent triumph over the 
higher powers of material and moral civilisation. In 
conclusion, we venture to affirm that there is no educated 
citizen in this country who, having regard to the great 
enginecring enterprises which are altering the shapes and 
relations of the world, really believes that the tiny 
stretch of water which severs this land from France can 


for ever, or even for a single generation, remain 
unbridged. 





THE WORKING OF INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS. 
THE cases in which industrial agreements between em- 
ployers and workmen have been violated by one of the 
two parties have been frequent enough to lead many 
impatient persons to assert that peaceful methods of 
collective bargaining were breaking down. The falsity 
of such assertions is very opportunely exposed in the 
Report just issued by the Industrial Council, which, at 
the Government’s request, has just completed a full 
inquiry into the matter. In the great majority of in- 
stances such agreements are found to have been well kept, 








the exceptions being mostly in unorganised or badly 
organised trades. Where failures are recorded in the 
organised trades, they are almost always traceable to 
abnormal conditions of trade which have made a fair 
adjustment between the two parties unusually difficult. 

Apart from this general testimony to the value of 
agreements, the Report records two important judgments. 
On the crucial issue as to voluntary or compulsory modes 
of settlement, the Council is unanimous against any 
attempt at compulsory arbitration. Though a very 
strong theoretic case can be made for such compulsion 
in the interest of public peace, and for the protection of 
other interests of traders or consumers affected by a great 
industrial struggle, forcible State intervention is opposed 
alike by employers and workmen, and it would at present 
be impossible to enforce any compulsory award that was 
strongly resented by the workers. It does not, however, 
follow that the public can take no useful action. The 
Council urges that provision should be made by the 
Conciliation Boards in the several trades for an interval 
of time to elapse between the declaration of a strike or 
lock-out and the actual suspension of work, so as to 
afford an opportunity for “the introduction into the 
discussion of some authority representing the interests 
of the community.’’ It would certainly be a great gain 
if this, in substance the Canadian method, could be 
adopted. If such public inquiry were supported, as is 
suggested, by the recommendation of some impartial per- 
son upon whom the two parties had previously agreed as 
a final referee, it is pretty certain that most quarrels 
would be settled before work was actually suspended. We 
are convinced that few stoppages in a great industry 
could be maintained for any length of time in face of a 
well-informed public opinion clearly pronouncing in favor 
of one or other of the disputants. 

The other recommendation of the majority of the 
Council, to the effect that industrial agreements made 
between representative bodies of employers and workers 
should be legally enforceable throughout the whole trade 
or district, is no doubt more disputable, and will be 
strongly contested by the adherents of minority rights. 
Why, it will be urged, should compulsion be brought 
to bear on minorities which, it is admitted, cannot and 
ought not to be applied to the organised majorities? The 
answer, however, is to our mind conclusive. If it is 
desirable that industrial peace should be secured at all, 
it is essential to obtain and to apply some rule of conduct 
to the whole of the employers and workers in a trade. 
If that rule cannot be framed directly by a public 
authority, and imposed upon the trade (and the im- 
practicability of such an operation is admitted), 
the only alternative is to permit the voluntary 
action of the representative sections in the trade 
to work out a decision, and to introduce at this 
stage the minimum of compulsion needed to secure its 
efficacious application. For it is evident that if a 
recalcitrant minority, either of “free’’ employers or 
“free’’ laborers, remains at liberty to disregard all 
trade rules, no peaceful or safe settlement is possible. 
Either the majority must have power to coerce the 
minority in the last resort, or the minority will in effect 
coerce the majority. This is the case for all majority 
rule in the political as in every other sphere, 
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Life and Detters. 


THE SOCIAL MEANING OF A SPORTING-LIFE. 


Ir is no mere chance that makes sport the special field 
for the attainment and display of personal prestige 
among the well-to-do classes. Primitive man in his 
early struggle for life had to put all his powers of body 
and mind, all his strength and cunning, into the quick, 
sure, and distant discovery of beasts or other men who 
would destroy him. He must pursue them and kill them, 
or successfully avoid them. He must seek out 
animal or vegetable foods, tracking them by signs and 
snares. rapid of foot, keen of eye and scent, quick, 
strong, and accurate of grasp. To run and spring, to 
climb and swim and strike and throw were necessary 
human accomplishments. They had a high survival 
value. Nature had to evolve and maintain a man who 
had the capacity to do these things well, and who was 
willing to undergo the necessary toil and pain of 
acquiring and exercising these arts and crafts. To ride, 
to shoot, to manage boats, were occupations of prime 
utility. Successful mating was also necessary for sur- 
vival, and so the artsof courtship, dancing, music, decora- 
tion, and various displays of grace and vigor were evolved. 
The simple activities that were elaborated into these arts 
of hunting, fighting, mating, were instinctive, and strong 
feelings of pleasure were attached to them, as Nature’s 
lure. When reason, or conscious cunning, came to co- 
operate with instinct, complicating and refining the 
useful arts, the specific pleasures of instinctive satisfac- 
tion were accompanied by a general sense of personal 
elation or pride. Now, in man, as in other animals, 
practice was needed for the successful performance of 
these useful activities. This practice takes the form of 
play, a more or less realistic simulation of the practices 
of fighting, hunting, courtship, in which, however, con- 
siderable scope exists for variations and surprises, the sur- 
vival value of which is real, though indirect. Since these 
forms of play appeal to and exercise the same activities 
as are involved in the serious affairs of life, the same 
sorts of satisfaction are attached to them. The natural 
meaning of play is that it is a preparation for work, 7.e., 
for the arduous, painful, and often dangerous tasks in- 
volved in “the struggle of life,’’ and the pleasure of play 
is the inducement to the acquisition of this useful skill. 

If this be so, it may be possible for some men to suck 
the pleasure from the play without performing the useful 
work for which it isa preparation. The play instinctscan be 
made to yield a desirable life of interest and pleasure to 
any class of men who are enabled to get others to perform 
their share of useful work, and thus to provide them with 
the time, energy, and material means for the elabora- 
tion of the play side of life. Such is the physical 
explanation of the sportsman. The play which Nature 
designed as means to life, he takes as an end, and lives 
“‘ a sporting life.’’ Some of his sports bear on the sur- 
face few signs of biological play about them. The 
manual and mental dexterity of such indoor games as 
bridge and billiards appear quite unrelated to the arduous 
pursuits of mountaineering or big-game hunting. 
Between these two lie the great majority of active sports, 
such as shooting, racing, and the various games of ball. 
No one who analyses carefully the feelings of pleasure 
got from a boundary hit, a run with the ball, a neck-to- 
neck race, or any other athletic achievement, can doubt 
their nature. 

Fighting, hunting, fishing, climbing, exploring, 
reduced to sports, contain just as much “ realism ’”’ as is 
needed to evoke the pleasurable excitement which 
sustained these skilful efforts when they belonged to the 
struggle for life. Some of the imitations may be so close 
to reality as to recall in almost its full intensity the 
primal thrill, as in tiger-stalking, in boxing, or rock 
climbing. In ball-games the fictitious circumstances call 
for more imagination, though the pleasure of the actual 
stroke is chiefly a race memory of a blow struck at an 
enemy, or of a blow warded off. No one can doubt the 
nature of the fierce pleasure of the football scrimmage 
with its mortal make-believe, 





Though in many sports some element of physical 
risk is needed to sustain the realism, it is usually 
reduced to trifling dimensions. This is also true of the 
painful endurance incidental to the primitive struggle. 
The modern sportsman or explorer commonly devises 
ways of economising both his personal risk and his per- 
sonal effort. Beaters find the animal or bird for him to 
shoot ; native porters and guides carry food for him, and 
ease his path. His object is to secure the maximum 
pleasure of achievement with the minimum risk and 
effort. Perhaps the most highly-elaborated example is 
the playful revival of the migratory and exploring 
instincts, from the picnic to the world-tour, with the 
complex apparatus of pleasure-travel which occupies so 
large a part in the life of the well-to-do classes. The 
luxurious life of travel in which the motor car, the 
train de luxe, or the yacht carries men and women 
from the gorgeous hotel of one beauty spot to that 
of another, is made pleasurable or tolerable by waking 
up the dim shadow of some wandering ancestor, whose 
hunting or pastoral habits required some satisfaction to 
evoke the life-preserving effort. Camping out and 
caravanning are somewhat more realistic reproductions, 
bringing in more of the gregarious or corporate instinct 
of the tribe. 

How subtle are the artifices by which human cunning 
seeks to exploit the past is best illustrated, however, in 
the purely spectatorial or sympathetic surroundings of 
sport. To play football is one remove from battle, to 
watch the game is two removes, to watch the “‘ tape’’ or 
follow the scores in the newspaper is three removes. Yet 
millions of little thrills of satisfaction are got from this 
simulation of a simulated fight. Blended in various 
degrees with other zests, of hazard, petty cunning, and 
avarice, where betting enters into sport, the sporting 
interest. ranks highest of all in the scale of values among 
the able-bodied males of all classes in English-speaking 
peoples. 

Added to the pleasure from the output of strength 
or skill in sport is the general sentiment of exultation, 
the sense of glory. To what must that be attributed? 
Not to the magnitude of the strength or skill. A navvy 
may display greater strength or endurance in his work, 
a trapper or a common fisherman a finer skill in catching 
his prey. But the true glory of sportsmanship is denied 
them. Why? Because their work is useful, and they 
are doing it for a living. The glory of the successful 
sportsman is due to the fact that his deeds are futile. 
And this conspicuous futility is at the root of the matter. 
The fact that he can give time, energy, and money to 
sport testifies to his possession of independent means. He 
can afford to be an idler, and the more obviously useless 
and expensive the sport, the higher the prestige attaching 
to it. His personal glory of strength, endurance, or skill 
is set in this aureole of parasitism. The crucial test of 
this interpretation is very simple. Let it turn out that 
a Marathon winner, who seemed to be a gentleman, was 
really a professional, what a drop in his personal prestige! 
The professional is a man who has to earn a living, his 
reputation as a sportsman is damaged by that fact. Can 
there be any more convincing proof that the high prestige 
of sport is due to the evidence of financial prowess which 
it affords? 

The hunting and the fighting instinctsevidently under- 
lie the pleasure of nearly all the exclusively male sports. 
Doubtless other instinctive satisfactions enter in, such as 
the gregarious instinct with its conscious elaboration of 
esprit de corps. Whenever any game or sport brings the 
sexes into relation with one another, the mating instincts 
are evidently involved. The crossing of war with sex in 
the theory and practice of chivalry was a conscious and 
artistic blending of these pleasure motives. 

But this treatment of sport as a frivolous pursuit of 
pleasure ignores one important aspect. Sport, it will be 
urged, after all has health for its permanent utility. It 
is exercise for the body and diversion for the mind. It 
wards off the natural consequences of the purely parasitic 
life, which a private income renders possible, by pro- 
viding work-substitutes. The primal law, “‘ in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’’ is gracefully evaded by 
games that induce a gentle perspiration, Golf may take 
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the place of spade-labor to win appetite and digestion ; 
bridge will save the brain from absolute stagnation. So 
Nature’s self-protective cunning elaborates these modes 
of sham-work. 

The social condemnation of a sporting-life is two- 
fold. In the first place, it diverts into lower forms of 
activity the zests and interests intended to promote 
a life of work and art. The sporting-life and standards 
choke the finer arts. The sportsman and the gamester 
are baser artists choosing the lower instead of the higher 
modes of self-realisation in manual and intellectual skill. 
This maintenance of barbarian standards of values by the 
classes possessing social prestige is a great obstacle 
to the development of science, art, and literature. In 
the second place, sport spoils the spontaneity and liberty 
of play, which is a necessity of every healthy life. It 
spoils it for the sportsman by reason of its artificiality 
and its excess. For the sporting-life does not satisfy 
those who practise it. It carries the Nemesis of boredom. 
The sense of triviality and of futility gradually eats 
through, and the make-believe realism, when confronted 
with the serious values of life, shows its emptiness. A 
heavier social damage is the economic cost which the 
expensive futility imposes. For sport involves the largest 
diversion of unearned income into unproductive expendi- 
ture. Not only does it dedicate to extravagant waste 
a larger share of the land, the labor, and the enterprise 
of men than any other human error, unless it be war 
itself, but it steals the play-time of the many to make 
the over-leisure of the few. If the parasitic power 
which sustains the sporting-life were taken away, the 
world would not be duller or more serious. On the 
contrary, play would be more abundant, freer, more 
varied, and less artificial in its modes. 





A NATURALISED SOUL. 


TuE sight of Sister Nivedita’s name upon a book renews 
the sorrow of nearly two years ago, when that vital spirit 
unexpectedly died. She died unnecessarily, and for no 
great purpose, simply struck down by one of the 
commonest tropical diseases, still young and full of the 
fierce and living energy which she embodied. India is 
large, and few among her three hundred millions know 
much beyond the labor and family cares and worship of 
each day, but all India would have mourned if they had 
known. For India has had many foreign friends, many 
alien admirers and benefactors, but none who had come 
so close to her heart, and nestling there, had said, ‘‘ Look, 
I am not a friend or an admirer, and I have not come 
to do you geod ; I am only one of your children.”’ 

The book is called ‘‘ Studies from an Eastern 
Home ”’ (Longmans), and after an introduction, telling 
of her life, and a few appreciations by men who knew her, 
we come to Nivedita’s own words, and read again that 
singularly beautiful style—beautiful only because it is 
the unconscious expression of a singularly beautiful 
nature—as she speaks of scenes in ordinary Indian 
existence. The same voice that in ‘‘ The Web of Indian 
Life’’ gave the best account of the country’s inward 
spirit, is now heard again, describing the Hindu quarter 
in the north of Calcutta, where she made her home and 
opened a small school for Hindu girls; and describing 
again the life of the Hindu widow, the course of the 
sacred year, the festivals of Durga and other symbols of 
creative and destructive power, a common scene in time 
of plague, and one of the solemn mountain pilgrimages 
in which Nivedita always took a very natural delight. 
As in her ‘‘ Cradle Tales of Hinduism,’’ she re-tells the 
old Indian myths, and near the end she narrates one of 
those occasions for ‘‘ social service ’’ to which she inspired 
the national spirit that she saw reviving around her—a 
journey through Eastern Bengal in time of famine. 

In the whole land of India and in her sacred rivers, 
springing from heights of undiscovered snow, sliding 
under immemorial walls, and expanding over vast, hot 
plains of rice and corn, there was something that made 
a very intimate appeal to Nivedita’s heart. So there 
was in the daily life of the innumerable people whom that 





land has fed from age to age, issuing into existence, 
reproducing existence, and vanishing unrecorded. She 
loved the open courts of their houses, the simplicity and 
beauty of their inherited arts and contrivances, their 
kindliness to animals, their harmless meals, their family 
affection and devoted service to the home ; she loved their 
symbolic acts of worship at dawn, their ritualistic clean- 
liness, and the lavish hospitality of their austere poverty. 
Above all, she loved their indifference to the common 
aims of earthly satisfaction, comfort, amusement, and 
success, their perpetual consciousness of eternal things, 
and their meditation upon the glories that human 
thought appears at moments to reveal. In such a land 
and among such people she seemed to herself to be coming 
home. She, certainly, more truly than all others, might 
have cried: ‘‘ These are the souls that were wanting to 


my own.’’ In them she recognised her natural kin, her 
spirit’s flesh and blood. With them she could raise the 
invecation of ‘‘ Bande Mataram!”’ acclaiming a holy 


Motherland, symbolised under the form of Divinity with 
many attributes, terrible and benign. Women have often 
adopted a child; with a characteristic splendor of 
devotion, Nivedita adopted a Mother, and herself became 
one of her myriad children. 

It is a temptation of the Western mind to play the 
missionary, not chiefly nowadays, perhaps, in matters of 
religious faith, but in the affairs of ordinary life and 
social custom. The European is perpetually. trying to 
convert what he calls the inferior races to “ civilisation ”’ ; 
and by civilisation he means his own methods of manu- 
facture, armament, finance, and cookery; his own 
costumes, kis own amusements, vices, and arts. In 
Nivedita’s case, the conversion was just the other way 
round. She did not attempt to convert, she was con- 
verted. As an Indian lady, writing in the introduction 
to this volume, says, ‘‘ she was never as an outsider who 
came to help.’’ What help, indeed, could she even desire 
to bring from the West to the Indian kindred of her soul? 
The futility of such a thought is seen in a passage quoted 
by another writer in the introduction. It is from ‘‘ The 
Web of Indian Life,’’ and she there observes how 
differently Niagara would have been regarded if the falls 
had been situated on the Ganges :-— 

“Instead of fashionable picnics and railway pleasure- 
trips,’ she writes, “the yearly or monthly incursion of 
worshipping crowds. Instead of hotels, temples. Instead of 
ostentatious excess, austerity. Instead of the desire to harness 
its mighty forces to the chariot of human utility, the unrestrain- 


able longing to throw away the body, and realise at once the 
ecstatic madness of Supreme Union.” 


The Western mind will reply that picnics, hotels, osten- 
tation, and electric-power mills are really better than 
pilgrimages, temples, austerity, and the occasional suicide 
of a religious maniac. Hotels and power-stations are 
the things that have made us what we are, and for what 
we have received the Lord makes us truly thankful. But 
it was just in that difference of judgment that the dis- 
tinction of Nivedita’s mind lay. It was just that differ- 
ence which drove her from the Western world to find 
only in India the spirits that were wanting to her own. 
So the more general question rises: how far is it 
possible to enter an alien race, and naturalise within it 
not only the outward and citizen self, but the very soul? 
Margaret Noble herself was an Irish Protestant, we 
suppose, of Scottish descent. Her national religion was 
some form of British Christianity. After a long and 
hostile struggle (for her spirit was an unsubmissive flame, 
always “militant,’’ as Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
says in this volume)—after a long struggle, she 
accepted the teaching of an Indian missionary, himself 
the disciple of a greater Indian sage, who sat in medita- 
tion under a tree within the enclosure of Kali the 
Beneficent, north of Calcutta. She accepted his teaching, 
and under the name of Nivedita, or ‘‘ Dedicated,’’ was 
initiated into the Vedantic religion, a kind of purified 
or Puritan Hinduism, active for good as well as 
contemplative, and claiming to be universal as well as 
national. The present writer has witnessed its quiet 
ritual in the monastery beside the Ganges, and realises 
the beauty of its innocent symbolism so far as one of the 
profane is able. But even under so powerful an influence 
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as Nivedita’s absolute devotion to the ideal she discovered 
in Hindu worship and life, the question kept recurring 
to him: even for the chosen of our race, might not this 
worship be a little strained and exotic—a little self- 
conscious and unreal, like the one or two English people 
who go about in an Indian or ancient Greek dress, so 
much more beautiful than our own? Is it not, perhaps, 
too easy a task to adopt a beautiful but alien religion 
ready-made? Do not the roots of an inward and personal 
religion lie inextricably entangled in the soil of one’s 
native country, in the language and blood of the race 
itself, and in the sufferings that generations have endured 
for its confession ? 

In her own case, Nivedita felt no such doubts, and 
one can imagine the glow of anger with which she would 
have heard them. In every point she identified herself 
with the land she had adopted for her Mother, and with 
the Mother’s children among whom she was a child. 
This was the more strange because, though an alien and 
a foreigner, she recognised and advocated nationalism 
to the extreme. As is said by the writer of the 
Introduction, who knew her well, ‘‘ Sister Nivedita was 
the most fervent and convinced of Nationalists ; the word 
continually on her lips was Nationality.’’ If the British 
Government wished to suppress the new spirit of 
nationality then arising in India, they ought to have 
deported or imprisoned Nivedita rather than Lala Lajpat 
Rai or Mr. Tilak. But keeping outside the question of 
government, one may notice that, even in religion, it was 
nationality on which she most insisted. In word, no 
doubt, she claimed catholicity for Vedantism, believing 
it to be a missionary faith for all the world ; but what in 
her inmost heart she really meant by religion she almost 
identified with the land of India itself. After speaking 
of the outside influences that may have gone in past ages 
to the making of India’s religion, she concludes finally :— 


“Yet wherever we go—North, East, or West—we shall 
always find that India herself has been the inspiration of 
Hinduism, and that the faith without the land is a name 
without a person, a face without. a soul.” 


And again, speaking of Durga, one of the forms of the 
symbolic Mother, she writes :— 


“With what tenderness and intimacy, then, does the 
Bengali child learn to conceive of his country and of God! 
. . . What was it that made the Semitic races worshippers of 
God the Father, and India the land of the worship of the 
Mother? Can these vast tangles of social and geographical 
conditions ever be completely unravelled? ” 


And again, having spoken of Chandra Chatterji and the 
hymn of ‘‘ Bande Mataram,’’ she continues :— 


“Every year that goes by, the images of the Mother 
become more and more deeply, each in its turn, entwined with 
the thought of India to the Indian heart. Mother and Mother- 
land—wl ere ends the one and where begins the other? Before 
which does a man stand with folded hands, when he bows his 


head still lower, and says with a new awe: ‘ My salutation to 
the Mother!’ ” 


No form of religion could be more strictly national, 
more definitely limited to one land and one race. Yet 
Nivedita, herself an alien, sprung from an entirely 
different land and race, herself accepted this rigidly 
nationalistic form of religion as her own, and even 
believed that it could be similarly accepted by religious 
Americans and English people. Was this only one of 
the self-contradictions common in all great minds? Or 
does it show that even a strictly national form of religion 
may be powerful enough, attractive enough, to assert a 
kind of catholicity? Before we reject such an idea, we 
should remember that Christianity itself was entirely 
foreign and alien to the world it overcame, and that in 
this island, at all events, a very large part of the people’s 
religion is founded on the most rigidly nationalistic and 
exclusive of all Asiatic religious forms. For when the 
congregation of an English village church sings of ‘‘ peace 
upon Israel,’’ it is upon England and not upon the Jews 
that they expect peace to fall; and though they would 
tkink it profane to speak of ‘‘ London’s holy hill,’’ it is 
of a glorified British capital they think when they hear 
about the holy hill of Zion. 





ON POSTERS. 


Ir is the season when the sellers of lavender hawk their 
living perfume through the streets to the music of an 
old-world tune. The first hearing of that lavender song 
is among the great events in the Londoner’s calendar. 
We are never sure that summer is at its height until 
that air, with its baffling pauses and its coy evasions, has 
danced down the street in the dazzling light of a July 
morning. It is to summer what the cuckoo is to spring. 
You promise yourself when you hear it some days and 
weeks of melody. Rivals will follow this first pioneer. 
The streets will be as vocal with their notes as were the 
Sussex woods with nightingales. We wonder every year 
that so many fine tenor voices are to be found among 
the followers of this humble trade, and even more we 
marvel that time has not worn away one grace note from 
the elusive melody, nor wearied the fidelity with which 
successive generations reproduce its accidentals. It is 
amazing what a need we discover in our household at this 
season for lavender. The first song will tempt us to fill 
our standing jars. When the tune is sung by many 
throats, we remember that sprays should be laid, by the 
housewife’s pretty custom, among the linen and in the 
forgotten recesses of chests and closets. We wait for the 
last song with a robust incredulity, and will not believe 
it the last, until we hear it from some hoarse and weary 
singer, whose flat and faithless rendering reconciles us 
to the loss of this mid-summer music. It goes out about 
the time that the children at the street corners beseech 
you to ‘‘remember the grotto,’’ and chase one anti- 
quarian piety from your memory with another. They 
keep alive the recollection of the centuries when the 
pilgrims piled their cockle-shells in honor of St. James 
of Compostella, and while they importune you for your 
pence, the London streets lose something of their garish 
modernity. For some months to come they will hum 
to-day and bray the present, until the Christmas waits 
bring round the festival which even in the town survives 
the decay of May-Day, and the oblivion of St. John’s 
Eve and the feast of All the Souls. 

Time was when all the street-trades of London had 
their traditional songs. The lilt of Lavender alone 
survives, as though the herb which keeps an immortality 
of fragrance had embalmed it in the memory. In the 
print-shops you will often see a pretty set of eighteenth- 
century mezzotints, which inform you that these milk- 
maids and fish-wives, elegant as Dresden shepherdesses, 
remotely gracious as the heroines of a rhyming pastoral, 
had each her verses and her tune. They are gone from 
modern memory, and to guess at them is an exercise 
as fanciful as to speculate on ‘‘ what song the syrens 
sang.”’ It is an artless, vulgar, strident noise which has 
survived out of all the devices of sound which our fore- 
fathers invented to advertise their wares. To some 
Londoners we believe that the muffin man’s bell conveys 
a certain romance. It does indeed link itself with 
cherished associations. He comes round with his 
imperious noise about the time when the lamp-lighter 
pursues his comet’s path amid the fog of a winter evening. 
He tells you that you may expect a friend to drop in and 
drink a dish of tea (give it no modern name) beside your 
glowing hearth. He invites you, if you are a solitary, 
to make his bell the curfew of your working day, to light 
your lamp, and open the book in which you have, with 
stern self-discipline, refrained from reading, while still 
the daylight imposed its tasks upon you. We concede 
these associations to the muffin-man’s bell. But the 
thing itself, antique though it doubtless is, is an inartistic 


vulgarity. It is, one must regretfully admit, a successful 
advertisement enough. It arrests the wandering 
thoughts. It plants in your mind, however ethereal 


your train of ideas, the inevitable sensual suggestion of 
the unwholesome dainty to which the baker would tempt 
you. Reject it at the first ringing, and still it iterates 
its proposal as the hurrying tray perambulates the 
neighboring streets. It falls on the mind like the 


dropping which wears out the stone, and it exerts its most 
irresistible attraction when it has become so faint and 
distant that you half-fear and half-hope that you may 
be too late to overtake it. 
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Who advertises best, the muffin-man, who is content 
to make an arresting noise, which he repeats without art 
or variation, or the lavender-seller, whose claim on your 
attention is itself an effort to give you pleasure? We 
know how we should wish to answer that question, but 
we are not altogether sure that a business-like baker 
would agree with us. If the muffin-man went out with 
a horn, and played upon it some cheerful old-world call 
as alluring as the song of Lavender, we think we should 
ourselves obey his horn more often than we capitulate 
to his artless bell. But advertisers are, in general, 
sceptical of the power of an esthetic appeal. For one 
who attempts with a persuasive, courteous gesture to 
recommend his wares by a sign or a poster which will 
please your eyes or intrigue your imagination, there are 
ten who prefer the simple unmannerly method of bullying 
and insistence. We passed the other day a hoarding on 
which a certain weekly newspaper directed our attention 
to an issue which contained some article which was, it 
meant to convey, of peculiar importance. Twelve-times 
over it had pasted its contents-bill upon a great blank 
space. If you would not read it to the left, you should 
read it to the right, and so mesmeric is the power of 
mere repetition that the odds are that you ended by 
reading it twelve-times over. Every element of pleasure 
or esthetic appeal was ruthlessly excluded. The words 
were commonplace; the type was naked, ugly, and 
glaring. We felt, for our part, repelled; as one is re- 
pelled by an insistent and unmannerly shopman. But 
the first aim of an advertisement was achieved. We 
read it ; we could not avoid reading it ; and we know that 
our fate will be to read it whenever we pass that way 
again. Reflecting on the outrage which such advertise- 
ments are upon the purchaser’s intelligence and taste, 
we were at pains to scrutinise the hoardings in the 
Strand. We were surprised to find how far the imperious 
predominate over the courteous advertisements. Three 
out of four were simple reminders in ugly type and 
crudely colored inks of the existence of somebody’s wares. 
Of the illustrated posters, nearly all were a simple and 
literal representation of the wares in question. The 
exceptions were significant. One advertised an exhibition 
in Vienna; another was theatrical; and the remaining 
two or three suggested the attractions of some holiday 
resort. The conclusion from the Strand hoarding would 
seem to be that the only men of business who as a class 
believe that advertisement is a branch of the art of 
pleasing, are those who cater for our luxuries, our amuse- 
ments, and our tastes. With the rest the rule is still to 
badger, to insist, to pound the mind with some suggestion 
in itself devoid of interest, which they hope to imprint 
by mere vehemence or constant repetition. 

What resources the modern artist commands for the 
benefit. of the man of business who prefers the methods 
of the lavender-seller to those of the muffin-man, you may 
study in an exhibition of posters now open at the Doré 
Gallery. An exhibition of posters strikes us at the first 
glance as something of a superfluity. If the merits of 
the artistic posters were sufficiently appreciated, every 
hoarding would be an exhibition, and we should ask for 
no other. What Mr. Rutter has done in effect in this 
most interesting and pleasing collection has been to 
suggest that the manners of other nations are in this 
matter far in advance of our own. The pioneer of the 
poster which sought to arrest the attention solely be- 
cause of some masterly skill in the effective arrangement 
of a few simple patches of color and a few significant 
lines of drawing, was probably Mr. William Nicholson, 
who worked with Mr. Pryde under the pseudonym of the 
‘‘ Beggarstaff Brothers.’’ But the development of the 
art has been left to Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Americans. Here you may see that charming design of 
the little girl in red with the bowl of milk, at whose 
knees three amazingly gracious cats suggest their presence 
—we shrink from saying that any cat would beg. The 
artist is no less a man than Steinlen, and it was a Swiss 
firm (Nestlé’s) which had the grace to commission him, 
as much in the public interest as in its own. We believe 
we had met in American novels the name of Wanamaker, 
and thought of him as some half-legendary millionaire, 
to whom some gigantic store belonged. At length, we 





envy New York the possession of him. He is clearly a 
person of exquisite manners, who promotes his own 
interests by administering the most delicate flattery to 
his customers. Four of his posters figure in the Doré 
collection, and they are all of them pictures which arrest 
the attention by their freshness and originality of 
manner, and delight the eye by their success in conveying 
an effect by no means elementary with the simplest of 
means. They are triumphs no less for the color-printer 
than for the artist, and if Mr. Wanamaker’s good 
example should spread, the hoardings would become 
dangerous rivals to the exhibitions. Something of the 
kind, we gather from this collection, must be happening 
already inGermany. Tailors, modistes, restaurants, and 
even a vendor of cheap ties for men are among the patrons 
of the German artists who have designed these posters. 
Their work, to our eyes, does not approach the French 
or American examples in beauty or daring, but it shows 
a laborious and meritorious effort to please or amuse by 
such a use of color and line as will flatter an educated 
eye. But this exhibition does in the main convey the 
same impression as the hoardings of the Strand. It is 
managers of theatres and exhibitions, or railways bent 
on recommending a pleasure resort, who show the 
greatest anxiety to arrest our attention by pleasing our 
senses. Is it because they know more of psychology than 
other business-men, or is it that they appeal to a leisured 
and presumably educated public? We believe, because 
we wish to believe, that the pleasing is better than the 
strident advertisement, and we can give a reason for the 
faith that is in us. The muffin-man’s bell makes at the 
moment the greater din in your ears, but it is the 
lavender-seller’s tune which haunts them. A _ good 
advertisement will repeat itself, for the grateful memory 
will retain it. 





MEN AND BUTTERFLIES. 


Men, of course, first, yet it seems sometimes hard to say 
that all men come before all butterflies. This is mainly 
because men, in their idle moods, appraise one another 
by a butterfly instead of a human valuation. In the 
matter of mere gorgeousness, wherein some men are 
content to outshine one another, all must yield to the 
prince of gorgeousness, the butterfly. If we cannot 
emulate them we can possess them, paying for a single 
specimen as much as would maintain a human family, 
end bartering human lives against two pair of downy 
wings that a child could despoil in half a minute. The 
savage chases an unusually fine butterfly, and wears it 
in his hair; the child sated with Cabbage Whites runs 
pell-mell after a Red Admiral, and rejoices if he can knock 
it down; the civilised white man gains world-wide 
reputation by multiplying captures by the million, 
collecting species by the thousand, and finding some kind 
that no one has found before. The report that there 
is a new butterfly in the centre of Thibet may result in 
the setting-out of an expedition like that led by Stanley 
to the rescue of Livingstone, or a voyage in search of 
mythical pirate treasure in the Pacific. 

The scientific collector compromises with dignity by 
sometimes paying as much for some dowdy little moth as 
for a splendid Morpho, or by richly rewarding a British 
find of some common European insect, such as the 
Camberwell Beauty or the Bath White. He also has an 
excellent excuse for catching dozens and dozens of a 
single species in its tendency to vary its coloration up 
to the absurd aberration of turning out now and then 
a male in female plumage, or vice-versa. Geographical 
distribution also furnishes a legitimate extension to the 
entomologist’s activities. In fact, he may join hands 
with the geologist when he finds in the identity of far- 
cundered Alpine species evidence of a land connection 
between Africa and America that the ocean thought to 
have destroyed for ever. The butterfly, fabled to live 
but one hour, then stands in the book of the ages in 
rrint more durable than the Trilobite or the 
Ichthyosaurus. Nay, it furnishes in the extent of 
its slight alterations a very delicate measure of the 
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time that has gone by since the divided septs belonged 
to one family with continuous dry land under it. 

The romance of the butterfly fails as yet by its very 
richness. It will not furnish such a pin-point of interest 
as the quest of the black tulip or the lost treasure of 
Solomon. The twelve or thirteen thousand species of the 
world are not so nearly all collected that we can say 
just what it is that is wanted to make our cabinets com- 
plete. On the other hand, the net is spread so wide that 
by almost any mail from any part of the world something 
may arrive to create at least a nine days’ wonder. Mr. 
Walter Rothschild sits at Tring in the centre of a web 
that radiates through the world further than that of the 
London Missionary Society. If there is a station more 
likely than another to yield something new, it should be 
New Guinea, where for some years Mr. A. S. Meek has 
been engaged as collector of birds and butterflies. In 
his book, “ A Naturalist in Cannibal Land ’’ (Unwin), 
he tells in the modest terms of a good workman a tale 
of adventures that in the high-light of a little exaggera- 
tion might become perfectly thrilling. If there are still 
readers who can enjoy adventure without that spice, they 
should find a good deal to make them remember their 
Bates and Waterton in this volume, though Bates or 
Waterton, full of highly finished photographs, are not 
to be thought of. 

The strictly entomological ‘‘ butterfly existence ’’ is 
no doubt very much the same in New Guinea as else- 
where. Undoubtedly butterfly economics are different. 
In the mere appanage of Goodenough Island, which is to 
New Guinea as Wight is to the United Kingdom, the 
naturalist spent six weeks. He says:—‘‘ The natives 
were never really friendly, and, finally, hearing that I 
was in danger, a Government patrol boat came out, and 
took all of us back to Samarai.’’ He declares that on 
account of the natives there was no real need of rescue. 
A white man in the pink of condition, with all the 
resources of civilisation close behind him, might agree 
with this cheery estimate, but a side note reminds us of the 
fact that a white man in a very foreign country is often 
a poor disease-racked individual among swarthy and well- 
nourished natives. Mr. Meek was unable to walk on 
account of ‘‘ big sores and swollen ankles,’’ which also 
robbed him of all sleep, till, doctoring at random, he 
found that four parts of salad oil and one of carbolic 
acid took away the pain, gave him sleep, and made him 
“another man altogether.’’ At the same time, a party 
of five men occupied five weeks and lost two of their 
number in ascending a river only thirty-five miles. 
They, however, were gold-diggers. It is generally 
expected that we should undergo hardships for gold, but 
heroism in the pursuit of butterflies needs explaining. 

It is the clumsy currency of the Papuans more than 
perhaps anything else that makes it so difficult to get 
about their country. One has to take knives and 
looking-glasses and tomahawks and beads wherewith to 
buy butterflies and birds, and their bulk makes 
it necessary to employ trains of carriers that advertise 
this wealth in a way that makes it irresistible to greedy 
and primitive people. There is a meat camp 5,000 feet 
up the mountains, a collecting camp at 8,000 feet, and a 
depot at the coast, with convoys interpassing. On one 
night two convoys are attacked, and two boys murdered ; 
this, just as the first Ornithoptera Alerandre was 
captured. “The collecting,’’ says Mr. Meck, “was 
good, but the natives made it practically impossible 
for me to stay longer.” So he returns to Cook- 


town, and soon plans another expedition. He writes 
to Tring :— 


“I’m willing to have a try for a collection on the North- 
east coast, going inland as far as I deem it safe, but I can 
give no guarantee as to what altitude I may be able to reach; 
that would entirely depend on how I found the natives. They 
bear rather a bad reputation in those parts, being given to such 
playful practices (when they make a prisoner) as cutting off a 
man’s leg and tying it up again to prevent his bleeding to 
death, and eating him a bit at a time.” 


We are scarcely surprised that black labor is some- 
times hard to get for these very serious pic-nics. Papuans 
are not over fond of work, and though one looking-glass 
may be as good as another, we should imagine there 








would be some prejudice against forfeiting one’s life as 
the white man’s fly-catcher. One party runs away, and 
it costs thirteen tomahawks to recapture it. The plan 
of paying an extra reward for an unusually good capture 
works well, and as a general labor policy, Mr. Meek 
recommends the bonus at the end of service in cases 
where it has been earned. A shirt is given for an extra 
good pupa, and a bonus may run to thirty shillings’ 
worth of knives and beads. A single expedition of a 
few weeks may run to £400. 

There is a crisis that even Mr. Meeck’s gentle 
narrative shows to be thrilling in a certain New Guinea 
trip. An insect is brought in that proves to be an 
entirely new species, now called Troides chimera. The 
female, 2s this one was, has a hairy body, because of the 
intense cold of the mountains she inhabits. ‘ No other 
species of 7'roides or Ornithoptera that I know has a hairy 
body,’’ says Mr. Meek. And on the very day when 
this prodigy is caught, every boy but two goes down 
with measles. One by one they pass to pneumonia, and 
their sufferings are pitiable. The collector is ‘‘ torn 
between two desires: that of saving them and that of 
going on with the collecting work, which gave such rich 
promise of new discoveries.’”” He knows how odd 
it will seem to ‘‘ the people of civilised countries ’’ that 
he should hesitate between butterflies and men, but “‘ in 
the wild world, away from the ideas of civilisation, one 
gets what I would call not a recklessness or an indiffer- 
ence to human life so much as a somewhat different idea 
of its value.’’ However, the wild world did not win, 
and Tring Museum must wait a little longer for the rest 
of the butterflies that clash their painted wings among 
the peaks above Bwoidunna. 





Short Studies. 


REVOLUTION. 


Tue thoughts which have worked upon me, and perhaps 
have changed me, have not been those which men usually 
consider the most important. They are not those which 
divide us into parties. The discovery that the book of 
Leviticus was not written by Moses and that there were 
two Isaiahs has made no difference to me. I cannot 
compel it to disturb me. Many persons could not live 
without an active belief or disbelief in heaven and hell. 
Their existence or non-existence has never produced any 
effect on me correspondent to the magnitude of the 
question. I was pretty much the same after conversion 
as before. 

Two-thirds of our possessions, perhaps, are of no 
service to us. How much better it would be if we did 
not trouble ourselves with these things, but struggled 
with unyielding determination according to the direc- 
tions of Cyrene how to obtain answers to the questions of 
vital importance. 

‘* Without force he (Proteus) will give counsel in no wise, 
nor wilt thou bend him by entreaties; with sheer force and 
foetters must thou tie thy prisoner; around them his wiles at last 
will break unavailing. Myself will lead thee, when the sun 
has kindled the heat of noon, when the grass is athirst and the 
shade now grows more grateful to the flock, to the old man’s 
covert, his retreat from the weary waves, that while he lies 
asleep thou mayest lightly assail him. But when thou shalt 
hold him caught and fettered in thine hands, even then the 
form and visage of manifold wild beasts shall mock thee; for 
in a moment he will turn to a bristly boar or a black tiger, a 
scaly serpent and tawny-necked lioness, or will roar shrill in 
flame and so slip out of the fetters, or will melt into thin 
water: and be gone. But the more he changes into endless 
shapes, the more do thou, my son, strain tight the grasp of his 
fetters, until his body change again into the likeness thou 
sawest when his eyes drooped and his sleep began.’’* 

A saying of Spinoza, which I first read fifty years 
ago, has remained with me ever since. 

“The mind and the body are one and the same individual, 
which at one time is considered under the attribute of thought, 


and at another under that of extension.””—(Prop. XXI., pt. 2, 
** S$chol.’’) 


* Virgil’s “ Georgics,” Book IV. ~ Mackail’s translation. 
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This follows because by Prop. VII., pt. 2, ‘‘ Schol.,’’ 
“‘ substance thinking and substance extended are one and the 
same substance, which is now comprehended under this attribute 
and now under that.’ 
It is possible to feel a truth profoundly, to be able to 
appropriate almost all that is in it, to be so penetrated 
by it that without it we should be entirely different from 
what we are, and nevertheless we cannot give a definite 
interpretation of it. These scholia loosened each diffi- 
culty which arose from considering matter as a thing 
by itself set over against thought as a thing by itself. 

Three other propositions from Spinoza occupy the 
same rank with me. One is: The actions of the mind 
arise from adequate ideas alone, but the passions depend 
upon those alone which are inadequate (Prop. III., pt. 3). 
From this it follows by direct deduction that the more 
perfection a thing possesses the more tt acts and the less 
at suffers, and, conversely, the more it acts the more perfect 
it is (Prop. XL., pt. 5). 

The third proposition is Prop. XXIII., pt. 5: 
The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the 
body, but something of it remains which is eternal.. This 
proposition, with its demonstration and those connected 
with it, contains everything which I have ever found to 
be a reality touching the so-called immortality of the 
soul. The ground does not shake. 

Another “ idea’’ which has dwelt with me and has 
determined me, I owe to Professor Young, the American 
astronomer. He said to me many years ago:— 

“* So far as the present is concerned’ 
follow are his), “‘ uniform motion in a straight line implies the 
absence of any non-acting force, and such motion gives no in- 
formation as to its cause no more than does the existence of the 
moving body. The cause of such motion of the body, as well 
as the cause of the existence of the body, both ‘ belong to ancient 
history.’ I am willing to add, however, that, so far as I can 
judge, there is no ground for assuming that when ‘a piece of 
matter’ was ‘created,’ it was first at rest when it began its 
existence, and was afterwards, by a second independent act of 
the Creator, put 1n motion. Nor, to go farther, can I conceive 
or believe, that there was ever a ‘time’ when matter and 
motion did not exist, or a ‘ moment’ when it began to exist; 
nor do I conceive that this in any way is inconsistent with a 
firm belief in an eternal, omnipresent Creator, ‘ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever,’ immanent and active in the whole 
material world as well as the spiritual.” 

To other minds trained in philosophy, and especially 
in mathematics, Professor Young’s lucid doctrine may be 
familiar. To me it was a revelation. It meant that 
motion has been for ever, that it is natural, primary. 
Our minds, with their present furniture, are incapable 
of conceiving for ever adequately. Directly we try to 
consider it, to follow it out, we feel distinctly a kind of 
break ; our faculties will no longer work, and we stop. 
What an arrest is this to our conclusions! If past time 
be what we call infinite, why has the sun not yet reached 
Hercules, why has the end of the world, which is to come 
about through a collision, not yet happened ? 

When I was a good way past middle life, I became 
the possessor of a large astronomical telescope. I did 
not know enough of mathematical astronomy to be much 
better than a star-gazing amateur, an object of contempt 
to the youngest assistant in the “ Nautical Almanac ’”’ 
office. I was able, however, unaided, to set up and adjust 
my instrument and to find any star within its range. 
Almost every clear night I spent hours in simply looking, 
with never-failing wonder. When I went into the 
observatory on a winter’s night, when I shut the door, 
opened the roof, and set the driving-clock going, the 
world and its cares were forgotten. How could they be 
remembered in the presence of Perseus, as he slowly came 
into view, falling westward across the sky, mysterious, 
awful, beautiful, without hurry, rest, acceleration, or 
delay. I do not know why the professional observer 
should consider it a waste of time not to be employed in 
calculating eclipses and occultations. His object and 
mine were different. Mine at least was as legitimate as 
travelling for a week to mountains and waterfalls and 
then rushing past them in a motor-car. 

Later on I bought a spectroscope, and was able to 
see what is, perhaps, the most tremendous spectacle in 
the Universe, flames of glowing gas shooting up thousands 
of miles from the body of the sun like volcanic explosions, 
reducing to absurdity the pretensions and self-importance 
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of man, convincing him of bis almost entire irrelevance. 
There is another side: Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast planted that in him which 
enables him to measure himself against Orion. 
Wordsworth holds a singular place in literature. He 
preaches no sermon; he teaches no definite lesson, and 
yet a man who devotes himself to Wordsworth and is 
religious and a lover of beauty will find himself looking 
at the world in a certain way ; it will no longer be what 
it was without Wordsworth; hills, clouds, sea, and 
human beings will not be the same. Of no other writer 
can this be said, at least not so distinctly. Shakespeare 
is our greatest genius, but he is miscellaneous, and when 
we have finished a course of his dramas the effect is awe, 
expansion, but no direction is given to the mind. With 
Wordsworth the case is different. Something is added 
to the wonder and the glory of the world, and this addi- 
tion varies with the temperament of the reader. For a 
few it is the Godhead; for almost all of us it is a some- 
thing which demands reverence; the tree becomes more 
than a mass of fair color enclosed in a graceful outline. 
When first I read Wordsworth I saw God in Nature. 
As I grew older I felt a difficulty in Saying so much. 
Nevertheless, the “something added’’ has always re- 
mained and will remain as long as I live. : 


Mark RUTHERFORD. 
[To this MS. there was a note a 
** Revi 


fixed by the author: 
ised as far as it goes. 


Something may be added.’’ | 





Wresent-Bap Problems. 


A MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS. 


WHETHER or not one thinks this desirable, it is in the 
air, and we may take it that some definite scheme will 
come upon us in the near future. A Conservative Land- 
Group, headed by Sir Mark Sykes and Captain Weigall, 
recently proposed a Bill for this end; the Labor Party 
are strongly in favor, and it is understood to be one of 
the planks in the coming Liberal land campaign. It will 
be one of the most important changes ever thrust upon 
farmers, and it is desirable to discuss it, and find out, if 
possible, in what way it can be done with the least dis- 
turbance or loss. I have based my paper on what is 
generally mentioned as the proposal—that rural workers 
should have a minimum of £1 per week. 

The Rural League has issued a report for 1912 of 
Agricultural Wages in England, showing an average of 

19s, 4d., against 17s. 6d. in 1907—a marked increase. 
The counties are grouped geographically. The Northern 
group averages 19s. 2d., Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire 19s. 6d., North and West Midland Counties 
18s. 3d., South Midland and Eastern 16s. ld., South- 
Eastern 18s. 1d., South-Western 16s. 10d. (Lincolnshire 
is 19s. 5d.) 

I suggest a minimum of 18s. per week, this being, in 
my opinion, equal to 21s. in a city. It is not as much as 
may be sociologically desirable, but we must consider 
practical possibilities, and innumerable city workers have 
less than 21s. per week. If this were established, and 
counties like Oxford (14s. lld. average) raised up, the 
average for England would be probably 21s., equal to 
24s. in a city, and then the agricultural laborer would 
compare favorably with any other great body of workers. 

(1) The minimum wage must be the least sum on 
which a man can maintain an average family above 
the subsistence line. The Insurance and the Pen- 
sions Acts are not yet visible factors in the 
economic life of a worker, and it will be a dozen years 
before they have reached full tide, but they will soon 
considerably ameliorate the position of the agricultural 
laborer. The coming of his family trips him, and once 
in debt for that, he cannot get up again; but the 
Maternity Benefit will be of immense help, and if it was 
doubled after the third child, it would greatly lighten 
the problem. In a few years, many cottages will have an 
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“‘ old-age-pensioner ’’ as a lodger, and the two great debt- 
begetters—child-birth and sick maintenance—will be 
feared no longer. 

(2) A minimum wage should stimulate the letting of 
work “by the piece’’ to all-round advantage, and it 
ought not, therefore, as in some trades, to become the 
‘‘maximum wage.’’ In Lincolnshire, the feeling at 
present is to give casual laborers 18s., and already 
in several of the lowest paid districts, farmers have 
voluntarily raised the wages of casual laborers from 
158. to 16s. 6d. This is both unusual and suggestive; 
it shows that decent farmers are ready to give a rise 
without compulsion. 

(3) Defining “ casuals’’ as men who do not work at 
one farm all the year round, I believe that a larger pro- 
portion of agricultural laborers are casual than in other 
great industries. Where the laborer lives on the farm 
and hires himself for the year, it is easy to fix a 
minimum, but there is a vast body of “‘ catch-hands,’’ 
who dwell in villages, work at various jobs—threshing, 
dyking, &c.—in the winter, and get double and treble 
wages in harvest. These present the greatest difficulty. 

(4) Agricultural laborers fall into four classes :— 


A. Adult males, employed on yearly terms— 
‘* Confined men.’’ 

B. Adult males, employed regularly, but 
subject to daily or weekly notice, on 
varying wages—‘‘ Regular men.”’ 

C. Adult males, employed irregularly— 
“‘ Catch-hands.’’ 

D. Women, children, and those not capable 
of a full day’s work. 


(5) Class A. usually live in cottages upon the farm, 
receiving, besides cash and rent, certain emoluments, 
as pork, beer, faggots, coal, and milk, which average well 
over £1 per week. Included here are those who are 
boarded and lodged in the farm-house (or by the fore- 
man), who receive at the end of the year a cash payment 
of from £18 to £26. They do certain extra work on Sun- 
day, such as attendance upon horses or cattle, beyond 
the ordinary laborer of Class B. The value of their 
board and lodging varies with the district, and can be 
estimated by Local Wage Boards. In the Lincolnshire 
district it is about 10s. 6d. per week, this being the sum 
generally paid by a farmer to his foreman, if the latter 
boards them for him. 

Class B. usually live in cottages, paying their own 
rent. They get from 13s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per week, except 
in harvest, when some get double the ordinary wage for 
about a month, some take “ piece-work ” for the harvest, 
and some, after finishing their masters’ harvest at ‘“ piece- 
work,’’ go to other farmers fora time to take “ piece-work ”’ 
there, returning then to their own farm. The most usual 
course is the second, but what is done is agreed upon be- 
forehand. During the extra time of harvest these men work 
about twelve hours a day (exclusive of meals), earning 
from 30s. to 50s. a week, and get altogether a bonus of 
from £5 to £7 beyond their ordinary wage. Their wives 
and children also earn considerable sums at these times, 
which should be reckoned in affixing a minimum. On 
the other hand, Class B. lose time on days of much wet 
(or frost) in certain parts, when some farmers send 
their men home instead of trying to provide work under 
shelter, as the better masters do. On a farm near the 
writer, the men of Class B. lost two days a week 
all last autumn and winter, and I estimate the 
average lost wages for Class B. as ls. 3d. per week. 
This brings their average wage down to 13s. 9d., but as 
the average harvest bonus is £6, which represents 2s. 3d. 
a week, they would show a real average of 16s. Under a 
minimum wage, the farmer will find his men work on 
wet days, and so we may reckon that at a minimum of 
18s. he would only pay Class B. 9d. a week more than 
he does at present for the same work. 

Class C. are either wastrels, who work at intervals, 
and live on their wives or children at other times, or 
men who undertake such specialised tasks as hedge- 
laying, hay and straw pressing, drain-excavating, 
steam-threshing, &c., which they usually take at ‘‘ piece- 





work,’’ earning from 25s. to 35s. per week. These are 
the picked men, and from them small-holders are 
recruited. They will do ordinary farm-work when their 
own is not available, but rarely for less than 3s. a day. 

Class D. women and children do more and more 
work, at certain seasons, where agriculture becomes in- 
tensive. The question of these workers, together with 
those receiving Old Age Pensions, and those who 
are infirm or incapacitated, can only be dealt with 
locally. 

(6) For our purpose, B. and C. and D. are casual. 
The fact that they bear a large proportion to the whole 
and that their wages fluctuate to so great a degree, 
according to the season, makes the establishment of a 
minimum wage difficult. It would be easy to establish a 
minimum wage of 18s. for Class B. and C. if it were 
not for one objection; (for Class B. would be engaged 
only in yearly agreements, and Class C. paid 3s. a 
day when engaged); but agriculture differs from trade 
in one important point. For ten months of each year 
the work is regular, but for the remaining time there 
is more than can be accomplished by ordinary methods, 
so that Class B. have to work for twelve hours a day, 
much harder than at ordinary times, for which they 
receive from twice to four times their usual wage. This 
suits them very well, but unless they received this 
stimulus, they would never do the amount of high- 
pressure work, nor would the harvest be finished in time. 
This ‘‘ piece-work’’ arrangement for harvest must 
therefore be left as it is, and as it brings in a yearly 
average of 2s. 3d. a week, over and above the ordinary 
wage, it would be necessary to establish a minimum for 
ordinary times of 15s. 9d. But time lost for wet days 
must be reckoned here, and if the ordinary minimum 
was placed at 16s. 6d., or 2s. 9d. a day, I think that the 
average laborer would be assured of a minimum of 
18s., and the farmer would neither be seriously 
taxed nor would his industry be dislocated. Those 
not able to do a full day’s work, either through 
infirmity or age, should receive exemptions from the 
Local Wage Board, or they will starve. 

(7) The forms of agreement for yearly workers must 
in this case be overhauled. Asa rule, they have been fair, 
but the Compensation and Insurance Acts have confused 
them, and there is a tendency for bad laborers to malinger. 
As the farmer will be bound to a greater extent than 
before to pay his men all the year round, he must be 
protected against shirkers, or men who unreasonably 
break their contracts, whilst the men must be guarded 
against improper terms of service. Friction will arise 
when the farmer has to pay his men for wet days as 
well as fine ones—because those who at present send them 
home will endeavor to make them work, out of doors, in 
impossible weather. This point needs care. 

(8) The question of payment in kind should be left 
to Local Boards. Subject to safeguard, certain payments 
in kind are excellent, although that of beer might 
perhaps be abolished. 

(9) The yearly men, who now board in farm- 
houses, are usually paid at the end of their term. 
They either draw on account and spend their money 
without realising how, or receive at the end what 
is to them a great sum, when they are subject to the 
temptations that beset the sailor paid off from a cruise. 
They should be paid at such intervals as the Local Board 
directs. The Insurance Act points towards quarterly 
payments as the longest desirable interval. 

(10) The Local Wage Boards will make or mar the Act. 
They must be closely in touch with both farmers and 
laborers, and must be composed of men who will retain the 
confidence of their districts. The Act will be of no avail 
unless thoughtfully administered, because the conditions 
of agricultural employment are changing rapidly, and 
farms are so scattered and difficult of supervision that 
the measure will otherwise be evaded and nullified by 
resisters, or rendered impotent by weak application. 
Whether farmers can afford higher wages, or how they 
are to be assisted, is another question, and one that must 
be settled by those who bring about the changes. 


BERNARD GILBERT. 
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Letters from Abroad. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BALKANS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Let me ask your readers to forget for a while 
the struggles between the Balkan States, the ferocity of 
Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian soldiers, who have fought 
the more savagely because they have all some idea of what 
they are fighting for. Let us forget the blundering of 
Bulgaria, the untrustworthy exaggerations of atrocities 
by all parties, the Turkish campaign of lies which has 
attributed them to the Bulgarians. I remark only that 
the victims of this internecine war will prove to be far 
less in number than the lying reports from Con- 
stantinople and Athens have led European readers to 
believe. Numerous as they have been, they will mostly 
be forgotten in presence of the news of the last fortnight. 
Turkey has let herself go, and has given Europe a 
reminder of the immense advantage conquered for 
civilisation by practically chasing the Turks out of 
Europe. Bad as the conduct of the recent Allies has 
Leen according to trustworthy stories, there are elements 
in the recent savagery of the Turks which are absent 
from the wrong-doing of the Christians. Turkey’s orgy 
in the rush to occupy Adrianople, and to persuade Europe 
that Thrace is peopled only by Moslems, may go far to 
bring about a reunion of the Balkan States. Let us for 
the present forget even that, and all the ‘‘ disheartening 
and repellent ’’ events of the last two months, and try 
to get at the underlying motives and aims of the several 
Balkan States. Even while Rome is burning, let us look 
ahead. 

In order to understand what these aims are, it should 
be remembered that all these States are very young. 
None of them is yet a century old. Bulgaria, the 
youngest, only dates even as a principality from 1878. 
Even self-government requires some training. Though 
inexperienced in statesmanship and in organisation, yet 
each State has made more progress in civilisation in the 
last half-century than Turkey has done since she captured 
Constantinople in 1453. The subjects of each State are 
intensely patriotic, and have clear aims and great 
ambition. They have energy, but lack the wisdom of 
experience. What, then, do the Balkan States want, 
and why did they begin fighting among themselves? I 
have seen it suggested in more than one English paper 
that the recent struggles are due to the desire to adjust 
the balance of power. I doubt whether any statesman 
in the Balkans has even given a thought to such a thing. 
The States are each fighting for their own hands. But 
having nearly expelled the Turk, why, then, are they 
fighting? So eminent an authority as Mr. Bouchier 
appears to find an explanation in the action of Russia. 
It is suggested that Russia incited Rumania to invade 
Bulgaria, and possibly even urged Turkey to re-occupy 
Adrianople. Each suggestion seems to me _ hardly 
credible. It is true that those Russians who believed 
that it would be an easy matter to make Bulgaria a 
Russian province have been bitterly disappointed. The 
great majority of Bulgarians have, from the day of 
emancipation, cried “ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.”’ 
The minority which, in their gratitude to Russia as the 
liberator, were pro-Russian, have had their ardor 
damped by rough Russian diplomacy which, even 
ostentatiously, snubbed the Bulgarians during years. 
Not to mention matters which now almost belong to 
ancient history, the sudden withdrawal of every Russian 
officer, which invited Milan to make the attack on Bul- 
garia, and which led to the Servian defeat at Slivnitza, 
was a severe blow to Russian influence. Then, in 1897, 
came the secret agreement between Austria and Russia, 
by which Servia was recognised as within the sphere of 
influence of the first, while Russia was to do what she 
liked in Bulgaria. Both Balkan States resented the 
arrangement. Russia, moreover, did not keep her part 
of the bargain. Finding that Bulgaria would not submit 
to the arrangement made without her consent, Russia 
posed as the friend of Servia against Bulgaria. These 





and other failures irritated Russia, and support the 
theory that Russia is distinctly hostile to Bulgaria. The 
evidence certainly shows a desire on Russia’s part to 
humiliate her. But to suppose that Russia incited 
Rumania and Turkey to attack Bulgaria, is to believe 
that, in order to punish the ungrateful little nation, she 
has deliberately abandoned her deeply cherished desire 
of becoming the dominant Power in the Balkans. If the 
supposition be well founded, she has struck a heavy blow 
at the realisation of her own ambition. 

My own explanation of the recent struggles is a 
different one. Every Balkan State recognises that, 
having got rid of the Turk, there should be a Balkan 
Federation. This is itself a hopeful fact. The question 
of importance for them is which State is to be its leader? 
Which is to be the Prussia? Each one has pretensions. 
Greece has made known its ‘‘ grande idée’’ for half a 
century. She regards herself as the lawful successor of 
the Greek Empire. The ‘‘ Levant Herald’’ was sup- 
pressed two months ago for announcing that the new 
King of Greece was Constantine the Eleventh, thereby 
placing him in such succession. The Greeks base their 
claims on history, and on the wide extent of country 
which they occupy. They are justified in saying that all 
the coasts of the Aigean, the Marmora, and a large 
portion of the Black Sea are ethnographically Greek. 
They claim, therefore, that a Greek Empire, with its 
capital once more at Constantinople, is a legitimate 
object of ambition, and that the leadership of the Balkan 
States should belong to Greece. Unfortunately, the 
Greek population exists only on the coasts. 

Servia dreams of acquiring not only Old Servia, but 
the five or six millions of kindred peoples under Austria’s 
rule. Unfortunately for her claim, Austria would be a 
powerful antagonist. She is the Great Power which 
suffered the keenest disappointment in the war of six 
months ago. Her hope and expectation was to occupy 
Salonica. To do so, it was necessary to make of Servia 
an allied or tributary State. Russia did not allow her 
to have Servia solely within her sphere of influence, and 
hence Austria’s refusal to allow Servia to have a port on 
the Aigean, and her general discontent with the policy 
of Belgrade. 

The wonderful progress made by Bulgaria far 
exceeds, for her population, that of any of the recently 
Allied States. Her army and civil organisation, in spite 
cf recent defeats, show an aptitude for government 
superior to that found among the volatile Greeks, 
or, so far as recent history shows, the untrustworthy 
Servians. But the taciturn, practical, and capable Bul- 
garian has blundered sadly in his politics. If the 
struggle for the leadership of the Balkan States were 
limited to the three just mentioned, Bulgaria would 
stand the best chance. But now Rumania comes into 
the field. Her conduct has been the reverse of 
chivalrous. ‘‘ Punch’s’’ cartoon, representing a 
Rumanian stabbing a Bulgarian in the back while the 
latter is fighting a Turk, was brutal, but probably repre- 
sented the general sentiment of Europe. Her subsequent 
conduct is more defensible. She intends to take the lead 
of the Balkan Federation. She is the most populous 
and the wealthiest country in thé Peninsula. Her 
fertile plains, her mineral products, and her oil wells 
furnish abundant occupation and wealth to her subjects. 
Her Hohenzollern King has not been a roi fainéant, and, 
on these grounds alone, Rumania’s candidature for the 
leadership has much to be said in its favor. She has no 
cause to love Russia ; she saved the Czar from the Turkish 
Army in 1877. She made the capture of Plevna possible. 
Russia’s return for these benefits was to seize Bessarabia. 
As some sort of compensation for this ugly business, she 
awarded Rumania a strip of territory in the Dobrutscha, 
which ought to have gone to Bulgaria, and thereby laid 
the foundation for a series of quarrels with her. The 
indignation of Rumania against Russia for some years 
after the war was intense. It must be remembered also 
that the Rumanians are not Slavs, but a Latin race 
speaking a Latin tongue. In conversation with a 
Rumanian, I mentioned that there were a million and a 
half of Rumanians under Austrian rule. The remark 
came with vigor, ‘‘ There are three millions and a half, 
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who are oppressed by the Hungarians, who belong to the 
Orthodox Church, and who will never be content until 
they are united to their compatriots.”’ 

Here then is a nation with claims which must be 
regarded as exceptional to the leadership. If Russia has 
urged her to attack Bulgaria, she is strengthening the 
first barrier which exists against her own progress 
towards the Bosphorus. The telegram published in 
Constantinople on July 26th, notifying that if Turkey 
occupied Adrianople or other positions beyond the Enos- 
Midia line drawn by the Powers, she was deceiving her- 
self in thinking that she would be allowed to retain such 
positions, is an announcement to Turkey and Europe that 
the Rumanians will not permit the power of Turkey in 
Europe to be increased. Mr. Seton-Watson’s statement 
in your columns (page 607) that ‘‘ Rumania’s action 
has been the direct and inevitable result of Bulgaria’s 
bid for the hegemony of the Balkans’’ is possible, but 
it is not the whole truth. Her desire to enlarge her 
boundaries at the expense of Bulgaria, to whom she has 
long been hostile, was a stronger impelling force. Her 
warning to Turkey is, however, a distinct bid for the 
hegemony. 

Turkey’s claim to the leadership of the Balkans may 
be at once dismissed. The Turkish Press counted much 
on the assistance of Rumania, and the warning from 
Bucharest was a remarkable surprise. The Turkish 
papers spoke of her ingratitude, of her notorious hostility 
to both Greece and Bulgaria, and complained bitterly of 
what they chose to consider her volte face. In like 
manner, foreigners in this city have been amused at the 
suggestions often repeated during the last month of an 
incestuous alliance between Turkey and Greece. Even 
before the recent events in Thrace, no sensible man 
believed in its possibility, for though the mob in Athens 
is blatant and unthinking, Greece has statesmen like 
Venizelos, Scoloudi, and Gennadius. 

Looking into the future, and treating what are now 
burning questions academically, I suggest that the drift of 
events points to a union of the Slav States, Bulgaria and 
Servia, and toa good understanding between Rumania and 
Greece. Neither of the two unions is at present imminent. 
That of Bulgaria and Servia is as inevitable as was 
that between England and Scotland. Racial and lingual 
affinity, as well as economic interests, tend to make them 
agree. The peoples have been kept apart largely by 
foreign influence, and have at heart no unfriendly feeling 
towards each other. Rumanians and Greeks, though of 
different race and language from each other, are neither 
of them Slavs, and possess many characteristics in 
common. Unfortunately, they have also in common a 
dislike of the Slav races. The two groups may ulti- 
mately struggle for the leadership of a Balkan federation, 
but common interests, a common religion, and well- 
defined boundaries give hope that when once formed, the 
question of leadership will be one of secondary import- 
ance.—Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears. 

Constantinople, August Ist. 





Communications. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN ULSTER? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Nothing, surely, could more effectively prove how 
foreign a country Ireland in all its corners is to the 
ordinary Englishman than the picturesque things that are 
being written in the London Tory Press about the Ulster of 
to-day and to-morrow. Anyone reading last week’s 
“ Spectator,” for instance, without previous knowledge of the 
North of Ireland, would naturally conclude that the Ulster 
people were still in a state little removed from savagery—a 
people far away below the moral and intellectual levels from 
which good British readers of the “ Spectator” are assumed 
to survey the naughty races of men. The Unionists, it has 


often seemed to me, despise the Ulsterman, and therefore | 





misunderstand him. It is because they despise and mis- 
understand him that they expect him to behave ever so much 
worse than an Englishman in given circumstances. To the 
“ Spectator,’ Ulster is evidently as queer and little-known 
a territory as Bulgaria or Montenegro. And so, in the 
splendid sincerity of its ignorance, it is able to prophesy 
civil war in Ulster when Ulstermen will tell you that there 
is as much likelihood of civil war in Clapham. 

What, then, is going to happen in Ulster when the Home 
Rule Bill passes into law? Well, not civil war, anyhow, I 
imagine. Even the “ Spectator ’’ now seems to foresee, not so 
much civil war on authentic lines, as a ‘“‘ sort of ’’ civil war. 
It foretells, with pious alarm, loathsome deeds in the works 
and docks and shops and offices of Belfast—a kind of deeds 
which, it apparently thinks, will spread to every village in 
Ulster. In other words, it expects there will be bad riots. 
And, though it has greatly exaggerated the probable extent 
of the riots, no one in Ulster seems +o doubt that riots of 
one kind or another in one place or another there will be. 
But would the withdrawal of the Home Rule Bill prevent 
these riots, as Unionist speakers and writers appear to 
imagine? According to one well-informed observer, with 
whom I was talking in Belfast the other day, it would make 
them far worse. The irresponsibles who take part in riots 
have now had their imaginations so fired and thrilled by the 
anti-Catholic campaign of the Unionist leaders that, though 
they are likely enough to create trouble in the anger of defeat, 
they may be expected to fight still more exuberantly in the 
ecstasy of victory. Besides, if the Home Rule Bill were 
defeated, the Ancient Order of Hibernians is as capable of 
lively resistance to Unionism as the Orange Order is of 
resistance to Liberalism. So that, if anything untoward 
happened to Home Rule during the next year, it would bring 
to Ireland, including Ulster, not peace, but a sharper sword. 

But what, it will be asked, of the Unionist clubs and the 
drilled men? Well, drilling is much less universally and 
enthusiastically carried on in Ulster than the Unionist 
papers suggest. A good deal of it consists in little more 
than learning to form fours, and the members of many of 
the clubs are much slacker in their attendance than men 
preparing for war would require to be. An Ulsterman who 
had made it his business to see some of the clubs when 
engaged on their route-marches, told me that he was aston- 
ished at the smallness of the turn-out of members: some- 
times a percentage of only from 5 to 10 per cent. took part. 
“You think, then,” I asked him, “that Ulster is growing 
apathetic?” “No,” he replied; “there is no apathy about 
Home Rule, but there is apathy about civil war.” No 
one denies that there are extremists in Ulster who 
would be willing for civil war. There are extremists 
in every movement. Captain Craig, I imagine, would 
take the battlefield readily enough if the Ulster 
people were childish enough to follow him. One of my own 
friends—a clever, humorous, and humane man, apart from 
the question of Home Rule—tells me that he is going to fight 
rather than see the children of Ulster Protestants under the 
rule of the Southern Irishmen, whom, he declares, he has 
always regarded as a sort of “white niggers.”” But the 
Ulster “average man’’ has a much greater sense of reality 
than his politicians. He has acquiesced in the talk of civil 
war, it seems to me, chiefly because he thought it was 
possible to defeat Home Rule by intimidating English public 
opinion with threats. Even when he talks about fighting, 
and intends to fight, he is merely adopting the traditional 
Ulster way of expressing strong feelings. If you ask the 
average pro-civil-war Unionist how the fighting is going to 
begin, he will tell you that it will start as soon as an 
attempt is made to distrain for income-tax on the goods of 
some resister. One Unionist recently said to a friend of 
mine: “If you think I am going out to shoot soldiers or 
Roman Catholics at sight, you are greatly mistaken. But 
if a bailiff comes into my house, I will shoot him.” In other 
words, tax-resistance is expected to be of the active, not the 
passive, sort. At the same time, so far as I know him, the 
average Ulsterman is not a person to steep his hands in blood— 
even in the blood of a bailiff—with an untroubled conscience. 
A people who have always denounced the shooting of a land- 
lord or land-agent, even by men whose wives and children 
had been thrown out to starve by the roadside, as one of the 
most heinous of crimes, are not likely to take to shooting 
bailiffs in cold blood until some fearful and immediate act 
of oppression has taken place. No; we need not take wild 
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talk about bailiff-shooting on the part of an isolated indi- 
vidual very seriously. It is symptomatic only of the hope- 
less absence of plan among the “‘ civil-war ’’ party. And so is 
the recent threat of Mr. William Moore, M.P., that the Pro- 
visional Government will take over the Customs. Obviously, 
at that stage, the business-men of Belfast would interfere, 
just as Lord Pirrie would interfere if the shipyard atrocities 
foretold by the “Spectator” were to take place. Belfast 
will stand much from its politicians, but it will not look 
on idly and allow them to ruin its commerce and industry. 

Whether the Provisional Government will ever actually 
come into being is a question often asked. Personally, I 
think that something calling itself 2 Provisional Government 
will be set up; but it will be unable to raise taxes or per- 
form the functions of a real Government. It will really be a 
Grand Committee of Resistance. It will almost immediately 
find itself furiously divided as to whether resistance to Home 
Rule will be active or passive. Unionist opinion in Ulster 
has already been seriously divided on more than one occa- 
sion during the last year or two. It was divided over the 
question of the reception of Mr. Churchill, for instance. 
Captain Craig’s decree, forbidding Mr. Churchill to speak in 
the loyal city of Belfast, was strongly objected to by the wiser 
leaders on the Unionist side. Ultimately, it will be remem- 
bered, the extremists compromised and “ permitted” Mr. 
Churchill to speak in Belfast, provided his meeting was not 
held in the Ulster Hall. There has been a good deal of 
disagreement, again, in regard to the exclusion of the “four 
counties ’’ from the Home Rule Bill. Many Ulster Unionists 
were eager for a compromise on these lines, but Sir Edward 
Carson, who is a Nationalist-Unionist rather than a Unionist 
pur sang, is said to have vetoed this. He has certainly 
preached the unity of Ireland (apart from the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians) as no Ulster leader has ever preached it 
before. To return, however: there is undoubtedly a party of 
compromise within the ranks of the leaders of Ulster Union- 
ism themselves. When once Home Rule is passed, and the 
Ulstermen see the sun rising as usual on the following morn- 
ing, and notice that no Jesuits are pacing the streets with 
special permits from Mr. Redmond to steal Protestant 
children, and learn that the Pope is still safe and quiet in 
his chair in the Vatican, the party of compromise will grow 
stronger every day. Probably, it will work strenuously to 
secure for Ulster certain autonomies of administration, such 
as Lord MacDonnell suggested in a recent speech in the 
House of Lords. An Ulster to a considerable extent self- 
administered would have nothing to fear from a Dublin 
Parliament, even if this were the wicked Hibernian Parlia- 
ment with the vision of which the Ulster Unionist Press 
attempts to keep its readers in a January-till-December 
panic. 

One thing worth noting has happened during the past 
summer in Ulster. People have begun to speak of Home 
Rule as a thing that is coming. The newspapers still occa- 
sionally assure their readers that such a thing is an impos- 
sibility. But the Ulster sense of reality is winning the day. 
People are reluctantly admitting that, for better or worse, 
Home Rule is upon them, and that the British Army is not 
going to mutiny, as they were once led to believe, in order 
to prevent it. Some of the less responsible still hug the 
thought that King George will refuse to sign the Bill. “ We 
have just tholed wi’ him ever since he signed the Parliament 
Act,’ said an Orangeman to a fellow-Unionist about the 
King the other day, in all earnestness; “but the day he 
puts his name to the Home Rule Bill, off the throne he 
goes!’ Such simplicity of faith may be rare, but it exists. 
There was a street-corner agitator who wound up a speech 
in Belfast recently with protestations of loyalty to the King. 
“ But,” he added, “if he puts his name to the Home Rule 
Bill, then I tell him straight, it’s ‘Good-bye, Geordie!’ ”’ 
But these things belong to the romance and humor rather 
than to the serious side of a genuinely important movement. 

At the same time, North-east Ulster might be truly 
described as, at the present moment, the scene of a vehement 
battle between romanticism and realism in politics. The 
hopes and fears of the Unionists alike belong to the region 
of romance. In their fears they have hardly got beyond the 
stage of the little Orange boy, who was overheard cursing the 
Pope in a Belfast street, and, on being asked who the Pope 
was that he should hate him so bitterly, replied: “He’s a 
big black man that lives up the Falls,” the Falls Road being 
the chief Nationalist district in the city. There is too much 





of the “big-black-man” bogey about Unionist politics to 
survive for long the actuality of Home Rule. A cynic 
recently observed that the two most astonished men in 
Ireland on the day after the passage of Home Rule would 
be the Orangeman who woke up and found that his throat 
had not been cut during the night, and the Nationalist who 
discovered that he had to get up and go to his work as usual. 
It is an exaggeration, of course, but it suggests wittily the 
remarkable fact that the Ulster Unionist is at present afraid, 
not of Home Rule, but of what he mistakenly imagines is 
Home Rule. Certainly, among a people so intelligent as the 
people of Ulster—and, being one of them, I naturally con- 
sider them as fine and intelligent a people as any that 
exists—the realism of the day’s work will quickly triumph 
in both parties over the delusions of partisan melodrama. 
“What will we do?’ said an old Protestant and Unionist 
shopkeeper, who was asked some time ago what the Ulster- 
men would do if Home Rule came. ‘“ What will we do? 
Sure, we'll just go on with our work!” 

I do not, I may add, wish to minimise the real serious- 
ness of the situation in Ulster. It would be as false to paint 
Ulster as a garden of contentment at present as it is to pic- 
ture her as an armed camp. The truth is, the situation has 
its dangers as well as its gleams of hope, and great and 
generous statesmanship will be required to give Home Rule 
a fair and auspicious start in all four provinces of Ireland. 
Two courses of statesmanship, however, would be equally 
intolerable—either to jeer at or to give way to a sincere political 
movement which is founded upon a delusion. The safest and 
humanest thing is to go ahead with Home Rule and to make 
every possible concession to Ulster within the limits of a 
Home Rule scheme. The liberty of Ireland cannot wait until 
the four counties have lost their fear of self-government. As 
a wise Nationalist has said, the only thing that will kill 
the fear of Home Rule is Home Rule. That is one reason 
why, for Ulster’s sake, as well as for the rest of Ireland’s, 
Home Rule at the earliest possible moment is a thousand 
times to be desired.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Lynp. 

August 5th, 1913. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE NEXT BUSINESS OF LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Before the nation irrevocably commits itself to 
the policy of a legal minimum wage for farm laborers, fair 
rent courts for farmers, and State cottage schemes as the 
“ next business of Liberalism,” labelling the mixture “ Land 
Reform,” would it not be as well to consider and discuss the 
question whether, without the rating or taxation of land 
values and the exemption from rates of all improvements, 
such measures would be effective, and whether, with rating 
and taxation reform, they would be necessary ? 

Though a tenant-farmer myself, I can claim to write on 
these proposals disinterestedly. First, because no minimum 
wage that is likely to be adopted will affect me; secondly, 
because, my landlord being a personal friend, an advanced 
Liberal, and financially independent of his farm rents, no 
Fair Rent Court is likely to improve my position as a tenant ; 
and, thirdly, because there is a model village, with abundant 
cottage accommodation, at my very gates. 

A legal minimum wage may undoubtedly, in the worst- 
paid districts, have the effect of raising the money-wage of 
the men, but what can prevent a corresponding rise in 
cottage rents, as happened when the pay of Government 
Dockyard laborers was raised by a recent Conservative 
Administration? Or what can prevent a general rise in 
prices, as happened in New Zealand when the Wages Boards 
there raised the wages of one trade after another? 

As to Fair Rent Courts, what can these do, except fix 
the rent at its market value, in which case they do nothing, 
or below its market value, in which case they merely transfer 
some land value from landowner to tenants, thus extending 
instead of curtailing privilege? 

Similarly with regard to cottages and other improve- 
ments. Of what use is it to employ public funds for their 
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erection—even supposing a workably just scheme of allotting 
them where wanted could be devised —if we continue to 
penalise their existence in the shape of rates levied on their 
rental value? Surely, the common-sense procedure would be 
first to remove the crushing burden of the rates from such 
improvements as we already have, before we discuss the 
necessity or expediency of devoting taxes to encourage the 
production of more. 

You put forward as “the three essentials” of a new 
rural society, a sufficiency of working capital, security, and 
co-operation. I would rather say security first, for without 
that no sufficiency of capital can possibly be attracted ; 
freedom next, not only of cultivation, but to build and im- 
prove without penalty; and, thirdly, a fair rent or price, 
meaning by that not a rent artificially inflated by the with- 
holding of land for sport or social aggrandisement, as our 
present system of rating encourages it to be withheld, nor a 
rent arbitrarily settled below the economic value of the land. 
Co-operation is good, but it invariably and automatically 
follows security of tenure, and needs neither State aid nor 
the fostering care of philanthropic agencies. Denmark, Jre- 
land, the colonies, all afford evidence that security precedes 
co-operation and begets it. But that even the security of 
the freehold, with co-operation thrown in, is not enough 
without that fair rent or price of land which only the un- 
rating of improvement values and the rating of land vaiues 
is competent to effect, is amply proved by the action of 
Western Canada and the Australasian Colonies. In Western 
Canada we find the farmers’ organisations, whose members 
have already some experience of the benefits of a partial 
application of the rating of land values, eagerly pressing 
for “ more single tax.”” As an instance, a conference ot 800 
delegates, representing 14,000 farmers, held this year at 
Calgary, unanimously passed a resolution demanding “ the 
complete abolition of the Customs Tariff of Canada as soon 
as possible, and the collection of public revenues by a direct 
tax on land values.” And these farmers’are not merely 
tenants, but, for the most part, owners of their farms! So, 
too, in Denmark, both the organised peasantry and the trade 
union of farm laborers have placed the taxation or rating of 
land values in the forefront of their political programme. 

With the rating of land values instead of labor values 
both in town and country, we should effect by natural or 
economic law all that is required. Instead of an artificial 
rise in the money-wages of some laborers, counterbalanced by 
a rise in the cost of living and the price of land and houses, 
we would have a rise in real wages all round, due to the 
unlocking of land held up for sport, pleasure, or speculation. 
The relief given at the same time by unrating buildings and 
other improvements would tend to cheapen house and 
cottage rents. Only the interests of privilege stand in the 
way of this long overdue and much-promised reform. To 
seek to evade it by such sorry alternatives as a Parliamentary 
wage, Parliamentary rents, and Parliamentary cottages is, 
I submit, not the next business of Liberalism, but the con- 
cern of Tories and Whigs.—Yours, &c., 

C. W. Sorensen. 

New Earswick, York. 

August 6th, 1913. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The Report on an International Police Force, 
which Professor van Vollenhoven is making to the twentieth 
International Peace Congress at The Hague this month, and 
which Miss Playne so ably summarises in your last issue, 
will, I trust, lead to considerable discussion. Permit me to 
state some of the reasons why many workers in the cause of 
peace, arbitration, and international organisation are not 
able to give their support to Professor van Vollenhoven’s 
proposals. 

The main objection to the theory of an international 
police system is not, I may remark, an objection to the 
theory per se, but co its application under the present social 
and political conditions of Europe. 

An International Military Force (for that is the more 
correct term for Professor van Vollenhoven’s scheme), how- 
ever nominally directed, would inevitably create but a 
further weapon in the hands of those financial interests 
which dominate the policies of modern European Govern- 





ments, and would perpetuate a status quo under which the 
submerged nationalities would have little hope for freedom. 

Military forces—and indeed purely police forces—con- 
stitute a grave danger to liberty unless controlled by a free 
and enlightened democracy. Will anyone pretend that 
Europe is a free and enlightened democracy, least of all in 
respect to foreign affairs? 

To establish a permanent international fighting force of 
such strength that it would be prepared, “ not merely to fight 
against small States, but even against a Great Power such 
as England or Germany,” to quote Professor van Vollen- 
hoven, and that before the general recognition of the need 
for that wide system of international law, which so many 
reformers are working for, is only to add to the competition 
for the control of the biggest weapons of violence. 

The working of the suggested system would lie in the 
hands of men independent of all popular control—“ an inter- 
national body composed not of Government delegates but of 
men absolutely independent of Foreign Offices,” and there- 
fore of Parliaments. This Professor van Vollenhoven thinks 
a valuable fact, as reassuring those jurists who fear that a 
police system would prove unworkable if depending on the 
consent of individual Governments. But such a plan surely 
removes the last shred of democratic control, and would place 
Europe in the hands of treaty-interpreting lawyers, armed 
with an overwhelming military force, and responsible for 
their actions to no one. From a Europe ruled by a Council 
of Admirals and a Court of Jurists, good Lord deliver us! 

The fallacy underlying all proposals for international 
armies and navies appears to lie in the supposed analogy to 
the development of national life. Because national law and 
the military forces have grown together, it is assumed that 
international law must also require a supporting army to be 
effectively operative. But international life rests upon the 
introduction of new factors in human intercourse—social, 
moral, and economic. The “sanction” of its laws lies, as 
Mr. Balfour has pointed out, in the controlling public 
opinion of civilisation. It is somewhat curious at this time 
of day, when the futility of physical violence in the affairs 
of mankind is becoming clearer each year, to find many 
enlightened men and women, in their haste to establish 
international law, calling for the very weapons the economic 
inutility and moral abomination of the use of which is the 
very cause which makes them desire this same law. 

May I be permitted to echo Miss Playne’s plea for a 
wider interest in the International Peace Congress at The 
Hague the week after next, and to add that the report above 
referred to is published in the official organ of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, copies of which, as well as particulars 
of the Congress, may be obtained at the offices of the National 
Peace Council, 167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Cart HeEatu. 

St. Stephen’s House, S.W. 

August 5th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—My friend, Miss Playne, has called attention to a 
very difficult and much-disputed part of the peace question. 
May I state, briefly, why I shrink from the conclusion at 
which she has arrived? First, I doubt if such a military or 
naval sanction is needed for the enforcement of the decisions 
of The Hague tribunal. 

When any nations have arrived at the conclusion that 
arbitration is preferable to war in any case of difference, they 
will not stultify themselves by rushing back into war if the 
arbitrators’ decision should be unfavorable. This was amply 
proved in the crucial case of our own “ Alabama ” difficulty. 
That arbitration was extremely unpopular in England, so 
much so that a rumor was spread that one of the arbitrators 
was bribed. Yet directly the decision was given, no voice was 
raised for refusing the payment of the money. Surely, then, 
a carefully constitute] tribunal, representing all nations, 
must command much greater confidence than a “scratch ”’ 
tribunal like that which decided the “ Alabama” question. 
I know it is sometimes said that we must compel unwilling 
nations to submit to that tribunal, as we do compel people 
to submit to national tribunals. 

If there were a nation composed wholly of criminals or 
madmen, that might be necessary; for it is really only 
against them that “ municipal” law is enforced. But as long 
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as we are under the delusion that we can “draw an indict- 
ment against a nation,” there never will be a real peace on 
earth. The gradual drawing in of willing supporters of 
arbitration is what we must work for. 

Nor do I see how such “force” is consistent with our 
general aim. How can we reduce armaments by amalga- 
mating them, and thereby increasing these forces? And 
how can we form a military or naval force in which we should 
not have the largest naval Power predominant? Judges we 
may get to decide impartially ; for they are trained to inter- 
pret laws, irrespective of their own likings and opinions. 
But generals and admirals are trained to fight for one 
country against another; and as long as they wield sword 
or fire cannon, that instinct will prevail. In the time of the 
“ Truce of God” a force was formed to maintain that truce ; 
but it soon came into collision with other forces, and was 
defeated. 

And, thirdly, what time is more unsuitable than the 
present for such an attempt? The Concert of Europe has 
signally broken down in the attempt to check a war; and 
individual greed of both Great Powers and small has taken 
the place of an apparent desire for unity and peace. Which 
country would be trusted by all the others to supply an 
Admiral-in-Chief for the International Fleet?—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Mavrice. 

August 6th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your readers are indebted to Miss Playne for her 
clear and informing summary of Professor van Vollenhoven’s 
scheme for an international “ police” force. 

Some of us trust, however, that this scheme will not 
be understood to represent pacifist opinion in general, or 
the expressed opinion of the Peace Congresses, so far. The 
nineteenth International Congress had under consideration 
a milder form of compulsion—namely, the commercial boy- 
cott, to be applied to nations refusing to accept arbitration, 
or to honor the award when given. This proposal was 
opposed, for strong and convincing reasons, by leading 
members of the Congress of various nationalities, and was 
referred back for further consideration. 

One of the most cogent arguments used against the 
above proposal applies equally to every form of compulsion 
proposed for the support of arbitral and other international 
agreements—namely, that moral forces have so far proved 
sufficient for the purpose, and (one may add) have sufficed 
to extend the reign of international justice, though doubtless 
more slowly than might be desired. The task of pacifists 
is not, surely, to find new uses for military equipments and 
methods, but to help the movement of opinion which leads 
the nations away from reliance on such methods, to depend- 
ence on forces of a higher order. Even economic considera- 
tions, however little ideal, are proving themselves more and 
more important in the relations of nations; and the crude 
method of the boycott is not the only way in which economic 
control might be applied. 

The advocates of an international “ police’’ force 
apparently claim that in its use there would be no blood- 
shed. But would not this reduce the demonstration to a 
mere parade? And if that is all that is meant, cannot the 
judgment of the civilised countries be signified without in- 
voking the machinery of destruction, costly and dangerous 
as it is? 

Further, law—even international law—is not always 
synonymous with justice in fact, though it may be so on 
paper; and occasions might possibly arise when real in- 
justice might be done by the enforcement, by military means, 
of an international agreement. Now, we all desire that 
international law should not be in any degree a new tyranny, 
but that it should be an emancipation from old tyrannies. 
To do this, its appeal must surely be to the worthier motives, 
and its methods the highest now available. 

It may be that high motives operate more freely among 
progressive peoples than among their Governments. If so, 
it is one of the greatest tasks set before such peoples to 
demand from their statesmen that the nobler springs of 
action shall be recognised and used.—Yours, &c., 

M. L. Cooke. 

90, St. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth, 8.W. 

August 4th, 1913. 








THE SHOOTING AT JOHANNESBURG. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—You will doubtless have received full particulars 
by this time of the shooting of unarmed men and women in 
Johannesburg on July 5th. Evidence on such occasions is 
always conflicting, but your readers may be interested to 
hear the testimony of two or three eye-witnesses, for whose 
character and trustworthiness I can vouch. They were 
all formerly members of my congregation here, and are now 
resident in Johannesburg, except one, who was staying in 
the city for a few days only. They are all people who are 
highly respected in their respective spheres and professions. 
I must summarise, but will give actual words in inverted 
commas. The first is from a Mrs. Porritt, a lady who held 
a very responsible position as field-hospital nurse during the 
war: “ One of the first shots fired was from the upper storey 
of the Rand Club. It was fired by a civilian, a man in a 
grey suit. It struck a woman who was coming out of a shop 
with two children.”’ It was this shot which led to the 
virtual martyrdom of young Labuschague, who literally 
offered himself as a sacrifice, and was carried away with, 
some accounts say seven, some fourteen, bullet wounds in his 
body. “Some hooligans tried to set fire to Chudleigh’s 
establishment, but the strikers put out the fire. They also 
appealed to the magistrates to close the bars. The shooting 
continued nearly two hours, the soldiers kneeling and taking 
deliberate aim, with intent to kill rather than to wound. 
The introduction of the troops added fuel to the flame of in- 
dignation. The strikers were wantonly provoked, first, by 
the callousness of the mine-owners and the tactlessness of 
the Government, and, secondly, by the brutality of the police 
and the wanton slaughter by the soldiery. It was this 
provocation which led to most of the violence.”’ 

Another correspondent* writes me a long letter, which I 
summarise: “I was proceeding to my office on the Saturday 
afternoon when I heard volleys of firing, and I saw men, 
women, and children running down side streets. I saw 
people drop down. The people, unarmed though they were, 
were being shot at like rabbits. If they crossed open spaces 
or street crossings in the neighborhood they were liable to be 
shot at, but the sniping was not systematic. I made a 
détour to my office, but, judging from the sounds, the shoot- 
ing must have continued nearly two hours. I heard a poor 
Dutchman describe the shooting of a woman in the breast ; 
she had a baby in her arms. I shall not soon forget the 
passion that rang through him. Nearly all with whom I 
have spoken describe the crowd as orderly when the order to 
fire was given. I feel convinced that had the gathering been 
allowed to pass off peaceably, free from officious and un- 
necessary police interference, there would not have been one 
death to lament.” 

Another gentleman, high in his profession, writes: 
“The Government has been seriously stupid. . . . A 
moderate public opinion would probably justify some of the 
shooting, but I am confident that if discretion had been used 
not a life need have been lost. Nine or ten people were killed 
and a large number wounded who were not strikers. I can- 
not find that any of the soldiers or police were killed. This 
fact is eloquent as to the unjustifiability of the slaughter. 
The destruction of certain property (like the ‘Star’ office) 
was contemplated, but it was not ‘wanton or spiteful ’—it 
was clearly the result of widespread popular indignation. 
Not a single window was broken in the Post Office, though it 
is close to the centre of hostilities. I think this fact is 
eloquent. There are miles of glass windows in this well- 
glazed town absolutely untouched. The funeral of 
the victims was carried out with the utmost decorum, though 
the crowd was immense.” 

The Rev. G. Coverdale Sharpe, my fellow-minister in 
Johannesburg, writes to me describing the Friday after- 
noon meeting on Market Square, the prohibition of which 
led to most of the trouble. It reminds one of the similar 
occurrence in Peterloo Fields, Manchester, which drew forth 
Shelley’s “ Masque of Anarchy.” Mr. Sharpe says that at 
first his prejudices “ were rather against than in favor of 
the strikers,” and continues: “The meeting was prohibited 
or proclaimed in an obscure kind of way—lI, for instance, 
hadn’t the slightest idea it was forbidden, and attended it in 

*It is one of the ugly features of South African life that one 


cannot always give names, as people who give evidence in such 
matters are often in danger of losing their livelihood. 
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all good faith—only two hours before the time to begin it. 
Long before that the crowds were coming in from distant 
parts of the Reef, all unconscious of the proclamation, and 
by two o’clock the Square was densely peopled, and the meet- 
ing began. When I arrived, a speaker was addressing the 
crowd from a platform, on which one of the military was 
standing. To all appearances they were to be allowed to 
hold their meeting. Two other speakers addressed the crowd. 
The second one of these two was in the midst of his remarks 
when a signal was given from somewhere to the mounted 
police to disperse the meeting. They moved up and 
separated the speakers from the crowd. The bulk of the 
crowd, however, held their ground, and severer measures 
were taken. Presently, as the police, armed with brutal- 
looking hammer-handles, pushed the crowd on the Northern 
side of the square back, a mere youth on a roof threw a 
piece of wood; a stone or two followed; then the police 
charged in brutal earnest, using their handles mercilessly. 
People were knocked down right and left, and the mob 
retaliated with bottles, stones, and whatever else they could 
lay hands upon. The mounted soldiers, meanwhile, 
stationed at the east and west of the square, in two detach- 
ments, drew their swords and threatened to charge. And so 
it went on, the crowd reassembling, and being charged off the 
ground over and over again. . But by this time the 
strikers were furious. They had been treated like beasts, 
while simply asserting the right of free speech. What they 
felt was that at the instigation of the magnates they were 
being denied the common rights of civilians with a grievance. 
The whole thing was so clumsily managed and so wantonly 
provocative that trouble was inevitable. The ensuing acts of 
violence were acts of reprisal. I was in town again in the 
evening, and you can believe me that between the station 
and Market Street, an area comprising the most lootable 
spots in the town, I did not see a policeman or a soldier. 
All that area of valuable shops was exposed to the looters, 
so-called, yet not a single shop was touched Wild 
stories will reach you of wholesale plundering and wanton 
devastation. Believe me, never in the history of mob 
rule was there so little done apart from the acts of reprisal 
I have named (the burning of the-‘ Star’ office and part of 
the railway station). If you ask me who were the worst 
enemies of the town, directly and indirectly, I would un- 
hesitatingly say the military and those upper-class hooligans 
who directed their bloody work. It is a strange thing to 
say, but nobody seemed afraid of the strikers ; everybody was 
afraid of the military. I did not see Saturday’s 
shooting, but competent eye-witnesses, such as (naming three 
well-known citizens), assure me that anything more cruelly 
wanton cannot be found even in the history of the Cossacks. 

The disgraces of the last week are the result of 
mean tyranny, cowardice, and incompetence. With material 
of the most insignificant kind, the authorities have made a 
blaze which all the world must blush at.”’ 

I think I have quoted enough to show that an indepen- 
dent inquiry by the Imperial Government is absolutely 
necessary. J am not one of those who are clamoring for the 
immediate recall of Lord Gladstone. The popular cry, at 
such times, is always for a victim. But a Governor-General 
must act according to the information supplied to him, which 
may be false, misleading, or inadequate. In any case, in 
the last resort he must follow the advice of his Ministers 
If, on found ihat 
strong enough to stand between the mine-owners and the 
tremendous pressure they are able to bring upon the 
Government, by all means let us have another man. Every- 
body in South Africa knows that the real authors of the 
trouble are a comparatively small body of men who divorce 
moral considerations from the pursuit of wealth, and who, 
backed by immense resources, seize the forms of law in 
order to defeat the laws of humanity and of God.—Yours, 


&c., 


investigation, it is Lord Gladstone is not 


RaMsDEN Batmrortu. 


Cape Town, July 15th, 1913. 


LOG-ROLLING AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—Mr. Humphreys’s letter does not advance the argu- 


ment on the above subject, except to show that he admits ' club for working men in Lisbon. 
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that the conditions which now produce log-rolling will exist 
under Proportional Representation, and that the more com- 
pletely this method of election returns the candidate inde- 
pendent of the great parties, the more will bargaining upon 
programmes take place after election. That is what I said 
in my letter which gave rise to this correspondence. 

I am afraid I do not quite understand the meaning of 
Mr. Williams’s letter. That is partly because he assumes 
that I do not favor “ government by discussion,”’ which made 
me rub my eyes to see if I had read his words aright, and 
partly because he holds some queer metaphysic of the will 
being ‘“‘a unit.’’ I never came across a will which was. 
Indeed, a will is very much like the House of Commons, 
and is composed of parties, groups, coalitions, and majorities 
which rule minorities, with Whips, snap divisions, and all 
the other paraphernalia of representative government. Those 
will-less men who cannot combine opposing motives into 
energetic action are the counterparts in humanity of a repre- 
sentative assembly elected by Proportional Representation to 
be a “mirror” of public opinion.—Yours, &c., 


J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
House of Commons, August 6th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Mr. J. R. MacDonald’s argument that “Log- 
Rolling is essential to Proportional Representation ”’ is fairly 
sound if we must pre-suppose the necessity of Party Govern- 
ment. His remark that “as soon as these Members find 
themselves in the House of Commons, they will have to join 
in forming a majority,” is true enough under our present 
system; but under Parliamentary Government, of course, 
they would not have to do anything of the sort. Everything 
brought before the House would then be discussed and voted 
upon on its merits; and such voting would have no effect 
whatever on the position of Ministers. 

Similarly, with regard to the Referendum. It is a fair 
argument for anyone to raise that, under our Party System, 
each Referendum would be like a miniature General Elec- 
tion. The party drums would be beaten, all sorts of extra- 
neous matter would be brought forward, and everyone would 
vote, not for or against the Bill referred, but for or against 
the Government that had referred it. But adopt Parlia- 
mentary Government, and a direct and straightforward vote 
can be taken on any measure as easily as is done in Switzer- 
land. 

No democratic constitution—no “free voting ”—is 
possible so long as we retain our absurd Party System. To 
give both Members and Ministers “ security of tenure’’ for 
the natural life of a Parliament is the only way to abolish 
the Caucus and to make the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, masters in their own House.—Yours, &c., 


E. M. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—After the July rising last year, when Dom Joo 
d’Almeida was sentenced by court-martial to six years’ soli- 
tary confinement in the Penitenciaria convict prison and ten 
years’ penal deportation, one of the most eminent Republican 
politicians, Sefihor Antonio José d’Almeida, declared it 
would have been more humane to shoot him. Dom Joao 
d’Almeida was captured, sword in hand, and his trial by 
court-martial was comprehensible, alihough the sentence was 
of an excessive and unprecedented severity. But what can 
be said in defence of a Government which, though creating 
courts-martial nominally to try military prisoners taken in 
the invasion of July, 1912, actually declared the martial 
law to have “a retrospective effect,’’ and unblushingly 
employed it against civilians who not only had taken no 
part in the Royalist rising, but had been put in prison on 
“suspicion” some ten, twelve, and fifteen months prior to 
the date of that rising? 

One of the most notable cases which has engaged the 
indignant attention of Portuguese lawyers is that of Father 
Avelino de Figueiredo, a young priest, who was head of a 
Arrested on March 20th, 
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1911, his ‘‘ preventive imprisonment ”’ lasted over two years 
before he was vouchsafed a trial. When at last he was 
brought to trial—after many sufferings and hardships, result- 
ing in complete loss of health—he was sentenced by court- 
martial to precisely the same term of imprisonment as Dom 
Joao d’Almeida, who had taken part in Conceiro’s military 
venture. 

The “evidence’’ on which the Court convicted this 
unfortunate priest may he briefly stated: Ten months after 
his arrest his house was searched by the myrmidons of a 
notorious informer, and a “compromising letter” was said 
to have been discovered. The informer admitted that he had 
not been present at the search, and that the letter could not 
be produced, as it had been lost! 
remain a mystery. 

This total absence of evidence no more saved the victim 
than it had saved others equally innocent; for instance, 
Dom José Mascarenhas, the Ficalhos, and Dom Vasco 
Belmonte, the latter a boy of nineteen, whose only crime 
consists in having some royal blood in his veins. This may 
be a misfortune, but it can hardly be called a fault so 
heinous as to merit the maximum sentence of imprisonment 
in a convict prison, formerly reserved for the worst criminals. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Swinny, enthusiastically 
praises the Penitenciaria. In its Visitors’ Book he wrote: 
“T think the arrangement and management of the prison 
excellent. In many ways the prisoners are better treated 
than in similar institutions in England.” But I venture to 
submit that in England we have no institutions which can 
accurately be called “similar.”” No man in England could 
to-day: be condemned to six years’ solitary cells and ten years’ 
penal deportation merely because (like Dom Vasco Belmonte) 
he was a cousin of the King, or (like the Padré Avelino) 
because he was a priest. 

Such punishments are grotesquely illogical for a “ free- 
thought Republic,” and if Mr. Swinny really upholds this 
system, he is advocating the most violent autocracy. Much 
depends upon the point of view, and I would ask Mr. Swinny 
to apply the system personally, and reverse the circumstances. 
Imagine, for instance, the horror of the Positivist Society if 
Mr. Swinny were to be condemned to six years’ solitary con- 
finement and ten years’ penal deportation, merely because he 
is a Positivist, and Positivism is contrary to the beliefs of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury! Shocking as it would be 
thus to imprison Mr. Swinny for his Positivism, it would be 
no more and no less contrary to strict impartial justice than 
the sentence passed upon Father Avelino de Figueiredo, 
because he is a Catholic, and Catholicism is repugnant to 
Affonso Costa. If “ freedom of thought ’”’ is not the hollowest 
of mockeries, its application must be universal; the “ free- 
dom” which imprisons all dissenters is only another name 
for tyranny, and Affonso Costa is well called “ Affonso VILI., 
Czar of Portugal.” 

Though the cases I have cited to-day are those of 
Royalists, the British Protest Committee is in possession of 
a quantity of evidence from Republican sources. It is, more- 
over, an eminent Republican who has summed up the situa- 
tion more incisively than any Royalist: Seftthor Machado dos 
Santos, one of the founders of the Republic, has declared 
emphatically that there may reasonably continue to be 
risings against the Republican Government so long as there 
remains a single political prisoner within the walls of the 
Penitenciaria convict prison.—Yours, &c., 

E. M. Tenison (Hon. Secretary 
to Committee of British National Protest against 
Injustice to Portuguese Political Prisoners). 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 
August 5th, 1913. 


Its supposed contents 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your issue of the 2nd inst., I observe a letter 
from Mr. Swinny, alluding to the views which Sefhor 
Homem Christo holds on the subject of British intervention 
in Portugal—views expressed by the well-known Republican 
writer in a letter to the Secretary to the British Protest 
Committee. 

The right to intrude—no matter in what form it is—I 
think a direct infringement of the independence of sovereign 
States; and the maintenance of Portuguese independence 
ought to be the object of every Portuguese— be he a Re- 
publican or Monarchist—to secure. But since the question 


| 


| 











of British intervention has claimed space in your journal, 
I may be allowed to draw your attention to the following 
facts. 

Fate, sir, has played an extraordinary part in the 
tepublic’s career, obliging her, among other things, to 
take as protector the nation the Portuguese Republican was 
wont to term the evil genius of Portugal, the marplot of 
the world; hence the well-known assertion of Theophilo 
Braga that “the four great causes of the decadence of Por- 
tugal had been the Inquisition, the Jesuits, the Bragangas, 
and the English alliance.’’ The British policy, indeed, had 
not changed. But after twenty years of wiles and bluff, a 
Republican deputation visited London, early in August, 
1910, with the object of informing the Foreign Office that 
the establishment of a Republican Government in Portugal 
would make no difference to the Anglo-Portuguese alliance— 
an alliance so precious in obligations that it has been main- 
tained by Portugal throughout the whole of her national 
career. More than that, a speech of Mr. Asquith, in which 
stress seemed to have been laid on the alliance between 
England and Portugal as being one of peoples not of 
dynasties, was interpreted by the Republican press as a 
direct encouragement to the Revolution of October, 1910. 
Thus, sir, nothing was neglected for the success of the con- 
spiracy. Whatever may be the present attitude of England 
towards Portugal, however, it is certain these facts were a 
mighty aid in the further development of the revolutionary 
movement; they gave to it a shade of respectability. But 
if there was some encouragement in this, I am bound to 
say there was more in the attitude of England at the time of 
the proclamation of the Republic; and, strange to say, the 
sudden transference to Brussels, in the height of an exciting 
crisis, of Sir Francis Villiers, the British Minister in Lisbon 
—an affair which concerned nobody but Sir Edward Grey— 
was an event which in the eyes of the members of the 
Constituent Assembly seemed tantamount to humiliation. 

The ground was thus prepared. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that if Sefihor Homem Christo urges 
England to go knight-erranting in Portugal, it is because 
this Portuguese who was once in sympathy with the 
Republican cause, but who has now thrown the whole weight 
of his logic on the right side of things, believes the Portu- 
guese Republicans got England’s moral support at the 
beginning under false pretences.—Yours, &c., 


V. pe Bracanca CunHA. 
August 5th, 1913. 


EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Sir Edward Schafer, in the “ Times’”’ of July 26th 
last, says that, to save a single human life—‘ were it the 
meanest beggar in the street ’’—he would “not hesitate to 
sacrifice’ his dog. But what, I would ask, is meant by “ to 
sacrifice’? here? It may mean to kill painlessly, in which 
case so should we all say, with, perhaps, some reservations 
which I need not now But “to sacrifice” 
mean to subject to prolonged and excruciating torture ; and 
then, I submit, there is ample room for profound difference 
of opinion. 


consider. may 


But, surely, the morality or immorality of a practice 
cannot be decided by the answer which an individual might 
give as to his action in a hypothetical case! Moreover, in 
the case supposed, the saving of human life is put as the 
certain result of the “ sacrifice”’ of the animal; whereas, in 
the case of the practice in question (vivisection to wit), count- 
less animals are “ sacrificed” in the hope (sometimes, but 
by no means always) of making some new discovery which 
may, possibly, tend to the preservation of human life. Sir 
Fdward Schafer, as we know, subjected dogs to all the 
agonies of drowning in the course of a series of experiments 
undertaken to determine what happened during death by 
drowning. It is certain that he thought himself justified in 
so doing ; but it is equally certain that there are many who, 
in their conscience, believe that such experiments transgress 
the right rule of conduct, and, instead of benefiting man- 
kind, do infinite harm to humanity. 

Sir Edward Schafer concludes by saying that “the em- 
ployment of a few uncared-for animals (i.e., dogs), which 
would otherwise have been uselessly sacrificed for the mere 
sake of getting rid of them, has been the means of saving the 
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lives and mitigating the sufferings of many thousands of our 
fellow-beings.”’ I will not dwell on the highly euphemistic 
character of the first part of the above sentence, except to 
suggest that for “employment ’”’ we should read “ suffering,” 
and for “a few” should substitute “ many thousands.” But 
what of the final statement? All I can say is that the truth 
of it is strenuously denied by many men of high standing in 
the medical profession and in the ranks of science, and that 
I have never seen evidence to substantiate it, either in “the 
voluminous reports of the Royal Commission on Vivisection,” 
referred to by Sir Edward, or elsewhere.—Yours, &Xc., 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 
House of Commons, August 5th, 1913. 


THE LIBERAL WOMEN’S SUFFRAGIST UNION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Str,—An anonymous correspondent, in your issue of 
July 26th, makes various comments upon a letter of mine, 
which show her to be under certain misapprehensions. 

In the first place, the Women’s Liberal Federation no 
more limits the work of its constituent Associations to the 
support of suffragists than does the Women’s National 
Liberal Association. Secondly, therefore, the Liberal 
Women’s Suffragist Union does not cover the same ground 
as the Federation, since its members pledge themselves not 
to work for anti-suffragist candidates. Thirdly, it is not the 
Union which forbids its members to work for anti-suffragists, 
but their own principles and conceptions of Liberalism—one 
may add, their own self-respect. 

The Member for East Fife has suggested, in the House 
of Commons, that our political fabric would be weakened, 
our social and domestic standards lowered, if women were 
electors. Surely, if women electors would be demoralising, 
women canvassers must be doubly so! For consider how a 
woman-canvasser can be of use in the eyes of an anti- 
suffragist. Presumably, she persuades certain male electors 
to vote Liberal who otherwise would have voted Tory. But 
how? Not by political argument, since, according to anti- 
suffragists, Nature herself has made women unfit for sound 
political views. How then? By a force politely described as 
feminine charm. 

I would urge every woman to face the question frankly : 
“Why does an anti-suffragist candidate like to have me 
canvassing for him, but refuse to have me voting for him?” 
If she can think of an answer that she likes, let her work 
for him—yYours, &c., 

ELEANOR ACLAND. 

5, Cheyne Place, August 6th, 1913. 


THE IMPERIAL WIRELESS CHAIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Whilst duly chastened by your note to my letter, 
I beg leave to say that it is, in the main, irrelevant to “A 
Wayfarer’s”’ note and to my comment thereon. “A Way- 
farer’’ suggested that there is no such urgency as the 
strategists assert, because sending a chip into the Indian 
Ocean would suffice to complete wireless communication 
across the Empire. My comment was, in effect, that no ship 
installation has the transmission range required. Assuming 
that you are right as to the existence of reliable communi- 
cation between the English and the Mediterranean Admiralty 
stations, the said ship would have to be able to speak from 
its Indian Ocean position to stations in the Mediterranean, 
India, and South Africa. These distances are far beyond any 
ship range. Moving the ship to Suez would put it within 
range of the Eastern Mediterranean, and as you say that it 
could also speak into the Indian Ocean—i.e., beyond Aden— 
I will not contradict you. But this does not help “A Way- 
farer,” who did not suggest a chain of ships southward and 
eastward of Suez. The comment would have been different 
had he done so. 

Whilst other elements than the height and extent of the 
aerial enter inio the transmission range, those are the limit- 
ing elements on a ship installation. Ability to receive from 
high-powered distant stations does not imply ability to 
transmit to them from the same aerial. Steamers get their 
newspaper messages from Poldhu and their time signals from 
the Eiffel Tower as far off as Madeira and Teneriffe; but 
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they cannot transmit to those stations from those positions, 
whatever power they may have available.—Yours, &c., 
Henry M. Savers. 
11, Knollys Road, Streatham, S.W. 
August 4th, 1913. 

[Of course, ships, like other wireless stations, can 
receive messages from distances far greater than they can 
cover in reply. The point at issue is the question of ‘“ex- 
treme urgency”’ in the construction of the English and 
Egyptian stations; and our view is that this urgency does 
not exist to an extent to forbid a few months’ delay, for the 
reason that the Admiralty can to-day communicate with, 
and receive replies from every point in the North Sea, the 
fastern Atlantic, and the Mediterranean, and that, by 
stationing a ship in the Indian Ocean, it could transmit 
orders to ships within a wide area in that ocean—and even, 
in exceptional cases, receive replies from these.—Ep., THE 
NATION. ] 





Poetry. 





THE TRYST. 


1 


Upacupta, the disciple of Buddha, lay asleep on the dust 
by the city wall of Mathura. 

Lamps were all out, doors were shut in the town, 
and stars were hidden in clouds in the murky sky of 
August. 

Whose feet were those tinkling with anklets, touching 
his breast of a sudden? 

He woke up starting, and the rude light from the 
woman’s lamp struck his forgiving eyes. 

It was the dancing girl, drunk with the wine of her youth, 
starred with jewels, and clouded with a pale-blue 
mantle. 

She lowered her lamp and saw the young face, austerely 
beautiful. 

‘* Forgive me, young ascetic,’ 
ciously come to my house. 
fit bed for vou.”’ 

The ascetic answered, ‘‘Go on your way, fair woman. 
When the time is ripe I will come and see you.”’ 
Suddenly, the black night showed its teeth in a flash of 

lightning. 

The storm growled from the corner of the sky, and the 
woman trembled in fear. 


? 


said the woman, “‘ gra- 
The dusty earth is not a 


Il. 


The new year had not begun yet. 

The wind was wild. The branches of the wayside trees 
were aching with blossoms. 

Gay notes of the flute came floating in the warm spring 
air from afar. 

The citizens had gone to the woods, to the festival of 
flowers. 

From the mid-sky smiled the full moon on the shadows 
of the silent town. 

The young ascetic was walking in the lonely city road, 
while overhead the lovesick koels urged from the 
mango branches their sleepless plaints. 

Upagupta passed through the city gates, and stood at 
the base of the rampart. 

What woman was it lying on the earth in the shadow of 
the wall at his feet? 

Struck with the black pestilence, her body spotted with 
sores, she was driven away from the town with haste 
for fear of her fatal touch. 

The ascetic sat by her side, taking her head on his knees, 
and moistened her lips with water and smeared her 
body with balm. 

“Who are you, kind angel of mercy?’ asked the 
woman. 

‘“‘ The time, at last, has come for me to visit you, and I 
have come,”’ replied the young ascetic. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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Hediews. 





A FOSSILISED ART-FORM. 


“Plays of Old Japan: The‘ No.’” By MARIEC. Stopes, D.Sc. 
Together with Translations of the Dramas by M. C. STOPES 
and Professor JoJI SAKURAI, D.Sc., LL.D. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 

Ir Dr. Marie Stopes had not been seized with a somewhat 
disproportionate enthusiasm for the “ No” plays of Japan, 
she probably would not have produced this useful 
and agreeable book ; wherefore, one cannot regret that her 
imagination was a trifle over-stimulated by performances 
of which she exaggerates the beauty, but certainly not the 
interest. The “No”’ is the oldest form of drama now extant 
in its original shape. There is no necessity and no room in 
Japan for an organisation analogous to Mr. Poel’s Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, seeing that a whole literature of pre- 
Elizabethan plays—plays of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—exists to this day, and has existed without inter- 
ruption, in the very habits in which it lived in the time of 
Chaucer. The construction and dimensions of the stage are 
exactly as they were from the beginning: the costumes are 
unchanged, the masks are unchanged; every motion and 
intonation of the actors is strictly regulated by tradition ; 
the chorus, squatting along the right-hand margin of the 
stage, chants just as it chanted of old; and the three 
drummers and the flute-player make just the same noises, 
instrumental and vocal, as they made five hundred years 
ago. Assuredly this is an extremely interesting—one may 
even say a fascinating—survival. Brief accounts of it have 
been given by Professor Chamberlain, Captain Brinkley, 
Mr. G. B. Sansom, and other scholars ; but Dr. Stopes, with 
the aid of some well-chosen illustrations, brings the whole 
art-form before us more clearly than any of her predecessors. 
It is impossible for one who is ignorant of Japanese to 
estimate the merits of her translations. So much may at any 
rate be said for them that they are pleasantly readable, and 
yet do not fall so entirely into conventional English forms 
as to let us forget that we are dealing with an extremely 
exotic literary product. 

There are about two hundred and fifty “No” plays in 
existence. They are all quite short, though the extreme 
slowness of the actors’ movements and delivery brings the 
average time of performance up to an hour or thereabouts. 
They deal, for the most part, with national or local legends, 
and are Buddhist in spirit and teaching, though their out- 
ward form has evidently developed from the pantomimic 
dances characteristic of the Shinto cult. Scenery there is 
none, except for a gnarled pine-tree, which is always painted 
on the back wall of the stage. A few properties are intro- 
duced, but they are absolutely conventional. Thus, an 
object not unlike a wicker cake-stand for afternoon tea will 
represent a temple belfry, while a figure of 8, made of bent 
bamboos, will do duty asa boat. The costumes, though often 
very cumbersome in design, are gorgeous beyond description. 
Female parts are played by men wearing insipid, expression- 
less masks; and the ghosts and demons who figure in a 
large percentage of the plays are distinguished by masks of 
elaborate hideousness, with huge bushes of unkempt 
(generally scarlet) hair. The audience is drawn from the 
most cultivated classes of the community, who affect to 
despise the popular theatre—an institution of much more 
recent origin. ‘‘No” stages are to be found in the open 
air in many temple precincts; but performances are now 
commonly given in roofed theatres attached to schools of 
“No” acting. There the audiences squat for a whole day 
(many of them text-book in hand) witnessing a succession of 
perhaps six or eight “No” plays and “ Kyogen” or comic 
interludes. 

What, now, of the merits of these strange little pieces? 
A Japanese critic says of the “No” :— 

‘From every point of view, it is one of the pre-eminent 
arts of the world. It is the flower of the Yamato stock. Every 
art reflects the spirit of a given people at a given time, and, 
remembering this, we must hold it remarkable that the affec- 
tions of our people should be retained by an art which arose 
six hundred years ago. In the West there is no art with such a 
pedigree.” 

If art were necessarily great in proportion to its age, 
this would be conclusive; but the fact that an art has 





petrified in an archaic form does not really prove anything, 
one way or another. Now, let us hear Dr. Stopes. The 
language of the “ No,”’ she says, is “simple almost to bald- 
ness in places’ ; but, 


“their simple elements create a wonderland of illusion. 
In Japanese they have the power to make the spirit soar into 
the borders of the enchanted regions of romance; and when 
acted the plays make one ache with ‘ Weltschmerz’ in a way 
that shows that their place is among the great things of our 
world, elemental in their simplicity. I find them among 
the supremely great things in world-literature.”’ 


As the sincerity of this enthusiasm cannot be questioned, 
it is clear that the “No” plays have succeeded in stirring 
the emotions of one Western spectator to the very depths. 
But other Western students, much more intimately 
acquainted with the text than we can suppose Dr. Stopes 
to be, are far from joining in her raptures; and her own 
admissions make it rather hard to understand how these 
extremely artificial, elaborately conventional playlets can 
be ranked with the “ Agamemnon” or with “King Lear,” 
with “ Phédre” or with “ Faust.’’ 

Here are some of the admissions : — 


“True ‘dramatic’ qualities are almost entirely absent 
from the ‘No’; there is no interplay of the characters, no 
working up of a story to some moving, dramatic, and 
apparently inevitable conclusion. 

““The texts of the ‘ No’ are largely prosy, if you will. 

** All through the pieces there is an immense number of 
plays upon words, of ‘ pillow’ and ‘ pivot’ words, of short 
quotations from and allusions to classical poetry, so_that the 
text simply bristles with opportunities for literary- commenta- 
tors. The excessive amount of classical allusion and quota- 
tion, while it does not appeal at all to us, is one of the features 
which principally delight the Japanese literati. 

“There are, in addition to the vocal music, four instru- 
ments, and the players of these are distinct from the chorus 
and do not enter into its chanting at all, except sometimes 
with a sudden, sharp Ha! or something which I confess I can 
only describe as being like the howl of a cat, and which did 
not seem to me to add to the impressiveness of the music, but 
to detract from it. 

“In translating any of the ‘No’ there are two supreme 
difficulties to be encountered. The first depends on the organic 
remoteness of the Japanese language from our own .. . 
and the second is the peculiar difficulty of translating the utai 
(texts) because the exact meaning of many portions of them is 
disputed even by Japanese authorities.” 


” 


The term “pillow” words it would take too long to 
explain; but a “pivot’’ word may be roughly illustrated 
by a reference to Charles Lamb's inquiry of a passing sports- 
man: “Is this your own hare, or a wig?”’ I think I am 
right in saying that “ hare”’ is, in this case, a “ pivot” word, 
or something very like it. 

We arrive, then, at the following undisputed character- 
istics of the “No’ : (1) They are not dramatic. (2) They 
are very obscure. (3) Their text (when not baldly prosaic) 
is full of word-plays and recondite literary allusions. 
(4) Their music (provided by three finger-beaten drums and 
a flute) is eked out by howls—I should rather call them 
moans or wailings—which are much more weird than beauti- 
ful. Dr. Stopes might have added that they show drama in 
the process of disengaging itself from narrative. 


Passages 
of really 


lramatic dialogue, in our sense of the term, are 
rare and brief. The characters often begin a phrase which is 
finished by the chorus; and the chorus (which is present 
throughout) often narrates what the actors are supposed to 
be doing, or describes and comments upon their emotions. 
Is it really conceivable that an art-form, so primitive in 
some respects and so artificial in others, can claim a place 
among “the supremely great things in world-literature ’’ ? 

Having seen two or three “ No’’ plays, and read all the 
translations that came in my way, I am inclined to think 
that they are to be regarded as a sort of half-way house 
between the legendary ballad and the drama. Semi- 
dramatised ballads would perhaps be a fairly accurate 
description of them. Their ballad-themes are often very 
picturesque and touching. Perhaps Dr. Stopes’s enthusiasm 
may be due to a sympathetic faculty of penetrating the out- 
ward trappings of archaism, convention, and preciosity, and 
getting at their emotional essence. “Kagekiyo” and 
“ Sumidagawa ” (both translated by Dr. Stopes) would make 
beautiful ballads ; so would the famous ‘“ Robe of Feathers.” 
But the finest theme of all is that of “Funa Benkei”’ or 
“ Benkei in the Boat,’’ admirably translated by Mr. G. B. 
Sansom. The Taira clan has been defeated and almost 


exterminated by the Minamoto faction in the great sea-fight 
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of Dan-no-ura. Some time afterwards, the Minamoto hero, 
Yoshitsune, with his henchman, Benkei, are rowing over the 
scene of the battle, when the ghosts of the drowned Taira, 
with the child-Emperor at their head, rise around the boat, 
warning the conqueror of the approaching Nemesis. The 
idea is almost as fine as that of Bjérnson’s “Olaf Trygg- 
vason”; but it is sadly obscured in the literary treatment ; 
while in representation, the myriad spectres rising from 
every wave are reduced to a single shock-headed goblin dis- 
porting himself on the gangway which leads from the 
dressing-room to the stage. This gangway, by-the-bye, is 
possibly the ancestor of the “ flowery path” in the Japanese 
popular theatre, which, imitated in “ Sumurfin,” has been 
handed on to our latter-day “revues.”’ The structural 
evolution, however, of the Japanese theatre is by no means 
clear, and offers an interesting field for investigation to 
Japanese or Western scholarship. 
WititaM ARCHER. 





IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO. 


“Mexico, the Land of Unrest.” By HENRY BakRLEIN. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 16s. net.) 


Many years ago I was seated in the Jephson Gardens 
(Leamington) with an old Scottish aunt. More or 
less decayed colonels walked up and down, and 
Irish dowagers stopped now and then and greeted us. 
Archery was going on, and when the flight was shot, ladies, 
dressed more or less in Lincoln green, bearing their bows and 
wearing gauntlets to keep off the chafe the bowstrings made 
upon their wrists, stalked from one target to the other, 
keeping step with the men. Thus, perhaps unconsciously, 
the equality of the sexes was vindicated, to the strains of a 
brass band. My aunt remarked that the music was pleasant, 
but that she did not discern a great deal of “ motivo” in it. 
This is my complaint about this most unrestful book. To 
begin with, it is not a book at all, but simply a collection of 
newspaper articles, written in a most artificial but dis- 
jointed style. Secondly, it is far too long. 

Prolixity is a vice that many writers of travel fall into, 
in the same way that schoolmen and other travellers in the 
regions of the mind, once fairly embarked upon their voyage, 
never knew when to get a pull upon the sheets. That is all 
I have to say against the book, for it is as full of interesting 
things as are “ Tamales ’’ full of meat. ‘“ Tamales,’’ I might 
explain, are a kind of forced meat, well seasoned with red 
pepper, the whole wrapped in a maize leaf, and much eaten 
in Mexico. 

The pity of it is that in this case the maize leaf which 
wraps round the “ Tamal”’ is so voluminous. One naturally 
looks, in a book, written on Mexico, between 1910 and 1913, 
for facts about the various revolutions; but one looks in 
vain. 

The curse of journalism has, somehow, warped the 
writer’s outlook, and though he knows the country in a way, 
he only knows it as a journalist. 

That appears an unkind and an obvious thing to say 
about a man who went to Mexico as the correspondent of 
the “Times.” Still, it is true; a journalist deals with 
purveying news. Now, news once stale is like the odor of a 
smoked-out cigar. A merchant, engineer, bank manager, or 
railwayman, always knows the life of the country where he 
goes better than any journalist, no matter how well the 
journalist may write. The author of the book writes well, 
and would write better if he were not so artificial; but he 
fails to tell us, as regards the revolutions that threw down 
Diaz and set up Madero, and again hurled Madero from his 
presidential chair and cost him his life, any of the reasons 
that brought these things to pass. 

This is a pity, for in the chapter entitled the “ Slaves of 
Yucatan ’’ he shows a real grasp of serious questions and 
adds greatly to our knowledge of the facts. Even here the 
taint of journalism crops up a little; for now and then, in- 
stead of setting down the horrors in good set terms as did 
Morel in his “ Red Rubber,” or Hardenburg in his book on 
the Putumayo, he writes with reservation, as if he had the 
respectable public in the corner of his eye and feared to 
shock its tender heart. To bring things home to the 


“respectable,’’ you must call them by their name. To say 
that nameless atrocities have been inflicted on the Indians, 








means less than nothing. If you would really have men 
think (in England at least), you must first shock their ears. 
We shy from black and white as a young horse shies from a 
piece of paper in a hedge. Just as with the horse, you 
have to take him up to the paper, perhaps a dozen times, 
so must you treat the public in these sort of matters with 
iteration damnable till they cannot choose but hear. 

Take, for example, the horror that the author sets down 
on page 193. We read and shudder, and though the par- 
ticular torture proved unfounded, I can assure the writer 
that it is common enough in Guatemala, and I should think 
also in Mexico. 

Still, he gives many instances of floggings, murders, and 
injustices in Yucatan, which amply corroborate all that was 
written on the same subject by Mr. Turner in his “ Bar- 
barous Mexico.” 

This part of Mexico has been well studied by Mr. 
Baerlein, and society at large is in his debt for his courage 
in thus speaking out. 

His little touches of the life down in the peninsula of 
Yucatan are excellent, and one is glad to hear that in the 
adjoining territory of Quintana Rod there are wild tribes of 
Indians who shelter fugitives. 

May they long remain wild, strangers to what is known 
as “ government” in Yucatan! 

Julio Arana, in his examination before the Putumayo 
Committee, said the other day, speaking of the wild tribes 
far up the Amazon, “ these Indians have resisted civilisation 
for the last three hundred years.’”’ This he said in the same 
way that the fool in the Scriptures said in his heart there 
was no God. The strongest condemnation of the réle of 
any President in Mexico is that the Indians flock into Quin- 
tana Roé to escape the civilisation which, as Arana says of 
the Amazons, they have resisted for so long. It is note- 
worthy, also, that the Isle of Cozumel, on which Cortés 
landed and spent some days on his first expedition, lies not 
far off the coast of this same territory of Quintana Rod. 
Thus it appears nothing that the Europeans brought appealed 
to the Indians, except strong drink and guns. 

Some of the documents in relation to the slavery in 
Yucatan are valuable, and may serve for bringing diplomatic 
pressure upon Mexico, especially when it is remembered that 
we recognised the new régime only eight weeks or so after 
Madero was done to death. 

If on occasion the writer of the book is vague and does 
not give us facts that, in such matters, are ten times better 
than a wilderness of theories, upon the other hand, now and 
then he lets us know what he is thinking of, as plainly as 
may be. 

Hear him upon the attitude of the United States towards 
Mexico: “. the Mexicans will strive against their 
fate, will do their uttermost to keep away from the Ameri- 
cans.. . . . These (the Americans), on their side, é 
will officially declare, like the Ambassador (American) in 
Mexico, that the assassination of Madero was an accident. 

They will be thinking of the fate of the Americans 
and Europeans who may chance to be in Mexico when war 
begins, and they will think of all the difficulties of that war, 
the tortuous length of frontier, the raiders who will creep 
into the frontier towns (from Mexico), the difficulties of 
their transport in a country mountainous and desolate, the 
fact that 200,000 soldiers will be wanted the fact 
that all the Mexicans will be united then.”’ 

This passage shows the writer knows his business as a 
journalist, and certainly could not have been acceptable to 
the great journal for which he was then writing, with its 
capitalistic views. 

The following upon Madero is significant: ‘We hold 
that the idealist Madero has by no means lived in vain.” 
There speaks the natural man; for leave a man alone, let 
him be uncontaminated by contact with the press, the public, 
and with business men, he is sure to say and feel that the 
one thing that moves the world is that self-same idealism 
by which Madero fell. After this lapse into a cosmopolitan 
attitude of mind, humane and real, reaction follows; 
but perhaps unconsciously. He writes: ‘He (Madero) 
seems to have forgotten that the average Mexican is far less 
interested in political ideals than he is moved to wrath if 
there is interference with his pleasures.’”’ Let us change 
“Mexican” to “Man,” and the appreciation then becomes 
profound. Leave “Mexican,” and it reads priggishly. 
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What nation of the world can say its citizens, —— 


in the mass, are interested in political ideals? If they were 
so, what a dreadful people they would be! When one reads 
of the men of Athens, who spent their time as it would appear 
in voting and in hearing speeches, one forgets their slaves. 
How much did they care whether Pericles or some other 
man prevailed? What they cared most about was, without 
doubt, the football match, just as we do to-day. On several 
occasions there are phrases scattered through the book that 
seem to indicate the author thinks that the poor Mexicans 
have a double dose of inborn wickedness. We are told the 
Mexicans are idle, liars, or untrustworthy. That without 
doubt is true ; but so are other men. In years gone by, when 
I knew Mexico, I found them kindly and simple, blood- 
thirsty folk, and very much like other men, until they got 
upon a horse. Then they became a race apart, riding like 
Centaurs, and justifying the high opinion of them which 
Cervantes held, when he says so-and-so “ rode like the best 
Cordobese or Mexican.” It is no use quarrelling with a man 
for his style, for even an affected style may be natural to the 
man that writes it, as that queer, high, throaty voice, only 
to be heard in England, is said to be natural to some people, 
especially when they have served in the army. 

There are passages in this book that make one regret 
that the style is apparently natural; for instance, the 
episode (modelled on George Borrow) of Prisciliano, the 
Mexican ploughman, who produced a flute from his box, and 
asked the author to govern the ventages with his fingers. 
The phrase “as happy as a drunkard”’ is good, and con- 
trasts curiously with its Scottish equivalent of “ greetin’ 
fou.” The difference in the point of view may be the differ- 
ence between pulqué and whisky; it may be climatic; or, 
again, it may come from the difference of creed; but, any- 
how, there is half a world between the two. It is a pity that 
several imaginary dialogues are scattered through the book, 
as they do not help the search for the ‘‘ motivo,’’ and make 
a valuable and intelligent book over bulky, and, worst of all, 
they have no “‘ gracia ’’ in themselves. 

The chapter on Mexican contemporary poetry is quite 
excellent, and the author’s translation of the well-known 
“La Ramera ’’ (the Prostitute), by Acufia, conveys the spirit 
of the original in a remarkable way :— 

“O, pigmy race of men! 
You that proclaim the truth of Jesus Christ 
With many lies, pretending charity; 
You that have got your heart inflamed with pride, 
Gaze up, ah! gaze away 
From what is underneath your feet; 
You that say tender words, 
And spit upon the gypsy and the beggar, 
Because one is a beggar one a gypsy; 
Look, there is that woman who is giving, 
For she has the burden of the women, groaning, 


Who march on through life, march on through darkness, 
Spit there too . . . ” 


Whether the author wrote the passage consciously or 
unconsciously, and I rather fancy the latter is the case, the 
description of the unlucky poet, Acufia, after death is 
striking :— 

a but when he lay in state he appeared to 

weep, and this may have been due to the embalming, or the 

tightness of his shroud.” 

“ Anyhow,” the writer goes on to say, “ he (Acufia) always 
wept for the unfortunate,’’ and he then sets down the quota- 
tion from “ La Ramera” that I have transcribed. 

Some of the Mexican verse quoted is good ; but all of it 
seems derivative, and in none of it (as quoted by Mr. Baerlein) 
does there seem to be any touch of anything distinctively 
Mexican. It all might have been written by clever young 
men of letters in Madrid. Had the book been compressed 
and pruned, it might have been extraordinarily interesting. 
As it is, one has to dig and dig before he finds any gold; 
but only let him keep on digging, and he will strike many 
good veins at last. 

R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 





A FIFTH MONARCHY MAN. 


‘Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger.” By Jonn WILLCOCK, 
M.A.,D.D. (The St. Catherine Press. 10s. net.) 


Tu1s work makes no claim to originality in regard to the 
estimate of Sir Henry Vane’s character, nor has any new 
light been thrown on the history of his day except in refer- 





ence to one or two minor points. But the “Life” is an 
adequate and workmanlike piece of writing, and it makes a 
welcome addition to the historical biographies of the time. 

The most interesting side of Vane’s character is certainly 
the religious and mystical one. He exemplifies better than 
any man of that period the force and reality of the religious 
life of his time, because of a certain incongruity between it 
and his natural temperament. As a youth he was high- 
spirited, fond of good company, “ inclined to the vanities of 
this world and to that which we call good-fellowship, judging 
it to be the only means of accomplishing a gentleman.” He 
was about fifteen when his conversion took place, and in the 
extravagant language of the day, he accused himself of having 
lived in “ profaneness and the way of sin and death.” It is 
difficult to believe that at such a tender age he could have 
been the villain he paints himself, and we may accept his 
self-accusations as we accept those of Bunyan and Cromwell 
in the same vein, not as a measure of their own wickedness, 
but as an evidence of the stern attitude adopted towards the 
lighter side of life by the moralists of the day. The writer 
labors this point a little unnecessarily. We do not think it 
has ever seriously been held that Sir Harry Vane the 
Younger had lived a vicious or profligate life before his 
awakening, and his time abroad afterwards seems to have 
been given to serious study. 

To the ordinary general reader, Vane is known chiefly 
through Milton’s sonnet, and the picture of him “ young in 
years, but in sage counsel old,” “ Religion’s eldest 
son,’”’ is not even dimmed by Cromwell’s disgusted exclama- 
tion, ‘“‘The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Dr. 
Willcock gives a detailed account of the circumstances under 
which the poem came to be written. It was not published 
in Milton’s lifetime, and is mentioned in the first biography 
of Vane as “a paper of verses composed by a learned gentle- 
man.” It is interesting to note that this noble sonnet, 
together with those to Cromwell and Fairfax, were omitted 
from the collected edition of Milton’s works in 1673, and 
that they were not included until the 1713 edition, about 
sixty years after they were written. It is strange that the 
feeling about the republican movement should have survived 
so long and made its influence felt even in the realm of pure 
literature. 

There is one point on which Dr. Willcock claims to have 
discovered new material. He prints, in an appendix, extracts 
from the documents of Sir Samuel Morland, “ which seem 
to incriminate Sir Harry Vane in the plot initiated by Sir 
Richard Willis, to decoy and murder Charles II. and the 
Duke of York.” If this evidence should be confirmed, it 
would certainly throw an entirely new light on the character 
of Vane; but until some more definite and authoritative 
statement is unearthed, we must put against it that such a 
plot would be at utter variance with the man’s whole 
character and moral code. The document in which Sir 
Harry Vane’s name occurs is a kind of begging letter, written 
many years after the event, giving a short narrative of the 
services rendered by Sir Samuel Morland to the King. It is 
noteworthy that in the letter addressed to Dr. Tennison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he omits any mention of Vane, 
but speaks instead of “Secretary Scott, and one person 
more.”’ Also, when he speaks later of his refusal to give 
evidence against Vane at his trial, he does not mention the 
Willis plot, but speaks instead of “a certain sheet of paper 
all written with Sir H. Vane’s own hands” (which was a 
draft of a model of a new Government, with some severe 
reflections on Monarchy) “which would have been great 
evidence against him.’’ A very careful examination of these 
reproductions brings us to the conclusion that if Sir Harry 
Vane had really been in the plot he would have been 
regarded as the most important person in it, and that he 
would not have been referred to as “one person more” by 
anyone giving an account of it from first-hand knowledge. 
The short document in which his name appears, though it 
is not dated, must have been written about fourteen years 
after Sir Harry Vane’s execution, for the writer speaks of 
Morland’s services as an informer going unrequited for 
seventeen years. The name may well have been put in as a 
make-weight, the writer wishing to strengthen his case ; and, 
Sir Harry being dead, he may have thought there was no 
harm in putting his name to this use. In the longer and 
more explicit narrative to the Archbishop he speaks only of 
papers containing “severe reflections on the monarchy,” 
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which at that time would have been quite enough to convict 
a statesman of high treason. It is noteworthy that Morland 
says he refused to give any information at the time of Sir 
Harry Vane’s trial, and that at the trial no reference was 
made to the Willis plot, though it is incredible that Morland 
would have suppressed his name if he had known he was one 
of the conspirators, 

Dr. Willcock gives some considerable space to a 
description and analysis of Vane’s mystical religious 
writings. In the summary of his character at the end of the 
life he gives the lie to his own acceptance of Morland’s 
accusation by his very high estimate of the ethical and moral 
standards evidenced both in his writings and his conduct of 
life. Perhaps his willingness to entertain the idea of Sir 
Harry Vane’s treachery springs from his keen admiration 
for the man’s character, and his desire to be an absolutely 
impartial biographer. 





AN AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 


(Shelburne Essays. Eighth 
(Constable. 5s. net.) 


“The Drift of Romanticism.” 
Series.) By PAUL ELMER MORE. 


In this book, Mr. More essays a dual task. In the first place, 
he criticises, with his usual fairness and insight, Beckford, 
Newman, Pater, Fiona Macleod, Nietzsche, and Huxley. So 
far, his object is clear and intelligible. We may or may not 
agree in the respective conclusions he arrives at; our 
individual training, our acquired philosophy, and our preju- 
dices will determine our verdict in this respect. But, as is 
evident from the title and the prefatory dedication, these 
authors are grouped together and indicted for the misde- 
meanor of leading mankind in the wrong direction—for, in 
fact, leading the march of human thought from the safe and 
sunlit fields of classicism towards the barren chasms lit only 
by the moonshine of the romantic. 

Has any classification in respect of the classic and 
romantic in literature been agreed upon? Saintsbury called 
classicism method and romanticism energy. We have heard 
other definitions—form and color, for instance. Here is Mr. 
More’s attempt :— 

“If I had to designate very briefly this underlying 
principle which gives to historic romance a character radically 
different from the mystery and wonder of classic art, I should 
define it as that expansive conceit of the emotions which 
goes with the illusion of beholding the infinite within 
the stream of nature instead of apart from the stream.” 


This is a somewhat dark saying; the term “stream of 
nature ’’ will have one meaning for a Fichte, another for a 
Newton, and a totally different one for a Darwin. To 
criticise Mr. More's definition it would be necessary to fish 
in deep waters of metaphysics, a process outside the scope of 
the reviewer. 

Is it, one may ask, possible to label any great author as 
wholly, or even mainly, classic or romantic? We are excluding, 
of course, those who are frankly romantic, such as Byron, 
Wieland, and Sterne. Goethe continually preached classic- 
ism, yet he wrote “ The Sorrows of Werther,’’ a book which 
did more than any other towards steeping Europe in romantic 
dreams for a generation. The more one thinks of it, the more 
impossible it seems to be to disentangle the classic from the 
romantic ; even within the restricted limits of a sonnet you 
will find both influences flourishing side by side and support- 
ing each other. Take the first of the Shakesperean series. It 
opens :— 

“From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die,” 


There you have that rare gem, a purely classical expres- 
sion of a deep truth—one of those great truths lying so close 
to us that we are apt to miss seeing it. You could neither 
add a word nor take one away without marring its complete- 
ness. But read a little farther in the same sonnet and what 
do you find? A sentence which is wholly romantic, but none 
the less beautiful and true on that account :— 


“Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring.” 


Now, should one describe this sonnet as classic or romantic? 
The six accused have been tried and found guilty of 





romanticism by Mr. More. In the case of Beckford, Pater, 
and Fiona Macleod, the final appeal court—the literary con- 
science of the world—will probably confirm the decision, but 
add a rider to the effect that the guilt is modified by extenu- 
ating circumstances. But we think that in the case of 
Newman, Nietzsche, and Huxley (what a strange fellowship !) 
the judgment will be reversed. 

Of the six essays which this volume contains (leav- 
ing out of consideration the “ Definitions of Dualism,” 
which belongs to another category altogether), the one 
on Newman is the best. As Mr. More says in the 
“ Dedication” : “ Since Virgil wrote, a great hope and a great 
despair have traversed the world.” It was from the shadow 
of this despair that it was hoped Newman would lead: “ He 
might possibly, by the depth of his religious nature and the 
eloquence of his tongue, have made himself the leader of the 
elect out of the long spiritual death that is likely to follow 
the breaking up of creeds.” 





THE LABORER’S COTTAGE. 


“Our Village Homes: Present Conditions and Suggested 
Remedies.” By HucH ARONSON. Preface by Lord HENRY 
BENTINCK, M.P. (Murby. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE writer of this book has evidently been inspired by a 
personal experience, and that experience is full of instruc- 
tion for the housing reformer. In 1904, the author’s father, 
Mr. Arthur Aronson, brought the housing question before 
the Parish Council of the Hertfordshire village in which he 
resided. The Parish Council appealed to the Rural District 
Council under the old Housing Act of 1890. Failing to 
secure redress in that quarter, they appealed to the County 
Council, and, three years later, in December, 1906, a County 
Council inquiry was held, and the County Council was 
recommended to take the matter in hand and build the new 
cottages that were urgently required. At the beginning of 
1907, however, a new Parish Council was elected. The 
housing reformers were attacked on the ground that their 
proposal would entail an additional rate of 14d. in the &, 
and they were defeated at the poll. The Parish Council now 
being hostile, the County Council dropped the whole scheme, 
and for three years, during which the conditions became 
steadily worse, nothing was done. 

Mr. Aronson and his son, however, refused to let the 
subject drop, and when the Housing Act of 1909 was passed, 
they at once took advantage of the increased facilities which 
it afforded. Public opinion was more favorable than before, 
and, after a long agitation, the Rural District Council was 
induced to adopt a housing scheme and apply to the Local 
Government Board for a loan. By the end of 1912, seven 
new cottages had been erected by the Council—the first- 
fruits of the new Act. 

Mr. Aronson’s book is an account of the Rural Housing 
question as a whole. He gives a general sketch of the 
housing conditions throughout rural England, and of their 
effect upon rural depopulation, upon ‘health, upon morals, 
and upon the independence and self-reliance of the laborer ; 
he describes the existing Housing Laws and their results, 
and discusses the lines of future legislation. But he rightly 
gives a large place to the experience of his own village, and 
this gives a living interest to a subject which might other- 
wise lose itself in a maze of dry details. The book may be 
recommended as the best general outline of the rural 
housing question, and it will play a useful part in the forth- 
coming campaign for rural reform. After discussing various 
alternative remedies, the author advocates a State subsidy 
to enable cottages to be built and Jet at less than a com- 
mercial rent, as has been done under the Irish Laborers 
Acts. He justifies such a subsidy as a “ business proposi- 
tion’’ on the ground that it will save the community a far 
larger sum by diminishing the expenditure on the Poor Law, 
Public Health, and other services. He regards it, however, 


as a temporary measure, and for the fina] solution of the 
rural ‘hhousing problem he looks forward to the raising of 
the agricultural laborer’s income to a point which will 
enable him to pay a commercial rent for his home. He 
thinks that this rise of income can be secured by a great 
increase in the provision of allotments and cottage gardens. 
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MICHELANGELO IN HIS LETTERS. 


**Michelangelo : A Record of His Life as told in his own 
Letters and Papers.” Translated and Edited by RoBERT 
W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THosE who remember Mr. Carden’s scholarly and highly 
entertaining “Life of Giorgio Vasari” will turn with 
pleasant anticipation to his record of Michelangelo—a record 
told entirely by the artist’s letters. Some two hundred of these 
are given in this volume, out of a possible total of five hundred 
preserved, for the most part, in the British Museum and the 
Archivio Buonarroti, Florence ; and though a proportion of 
them have already been published in previous English 
“ Lives”’ of Michelangelo, the remainder embody a vast deal 
of fresh and interesting matter. So much, for instance, of 
the artist’s correspondence with his favorite nephew 
Lionardo is given that one is almost able to map out that 
young man’s career as well as Michelangelo’s. One can 
easily surmise in him a mind that was fully alive to the 
advantage of “keeping in” with an uncle whose income 
sufficed for generous largesse to his relatives, and to the 
necessity of accepting the reproofs and snubs that came with 
the benevolences in due meekness of spirit. Michel- 
angelo’s immediate relatives were worth very little materially 
or spiritually. But, from the father downwards, they were 
sagacious enough to know that the artist’s intense family 
pride would never allow them to starve, or even to occupy a 
position inconsistent with what he considered the dignity of 
the family, so long as he could spare them a peseta. So it 
happened that while Michelangelo labored and denied him- 
self in Rome, the “ family,”’ by his assistance, got over their 
individual and collective difficulties quite comfortably in 
Florence. In regard to Michelangelo’s personal character, 
the letters amplify what was already known. They prove 
that a vein of littleness, thin perhaps, but very clearly 
marked, ran through the greatness of his soul. One gets the 
impression that he rather enjoyed playing the tyrant over 
his incompetent father and brothers ; that he had a feminine 
love of a grievance; and that his artistic nervousness was 
sometimes translatable into terms of frank cowardice. 
Witness his flight from Florence when the Medici returned 
—an episode for which he himself found it necessary to 
furnish an explanation in the shape of an unconvincing story 
of a design upon his life His amazing fussiness over the 
choice of a wife for Lionardo, his eternal suspicion of 
those with whom he had business dealings, may, as Mr. 
Carden suggests, have been due to nervousness induced by 
cruel professional disappointments. But these characteristics 
were prominent in the composition of his humanity, and 
their presence is one more proof that the dignity of genius 
rarely gains by a very close examination of its human 
elements. 





A YORKSHIRE NOVELIST. 


‘Perris of the Cherry Trees.” 
6s.) 


By J.S, FLETCHER. (Nash. 


Mr. J. S. Fietcner is one of the score of modern novelists 
who inspire their readers with confidence. The sound con- 
struction and strong characterisation of his workmanship 
recall, indeed, a genuine example of old-fashioned farm- 
house furniture, and the plain speaking and bracing common- 
sense of his style accord well with his home-spun scenes of 
Yorkshire manners. Although the rustic folk he draws are 
often over-hard-headed and prosaic to a Southerner’s taste, 
they are saved from commonplaceness by that shrewd inde- 
pendence which seems to push always in Yorkshire soil and 
air. Although none of the people in “ Perris of the Cherry 
Trees,’’ and least of all the hero, can be described as lovable, 
the only character one heartily dislikes is Justice, the sly, 
inquisitive gamekeeper, and he is from the South! 

Very ably drawn is the opening scene of the drama, 
which lets us into the necessitous, shiftless state of the small 
farmer, Perris, and of the barren, hungry aspect of his 
farm-buildings and fields. Perris, “a tall, bony man, loose 
i’ t’ joints and shammocked in his walk,”’ two years back 
had brought a young and beautiful wife, Rhoda, to the 
dilapidated “Cherry Trees,” but, through bad management 


and bad seasons, he has lost his little capital, and is now | 
away from home trying to raise his half-year’s rent from | 
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brother John William and Uncle George. But a good deal 
takes place during his absence. The crafty old laborer, 
Pippany Webster, meets with an accident and falls with the 
clover-stack on top of him, and Taffendale, the rich farmer 
and lime-burner, riding by at the time, comes to the rescue, 
and saves Pippany from suffocation. His action leads to 
his making the acquaintance of the resolute and attractive 
young woman, Rhoda, and, at their second interview, Taffen- 
dale has fallen in love with his neighbor’s wife, and is ready 
to advance her the rent to save her from being turned out of 
house and home. Very bracing and humorous is Rhoda’s 
talk when she comes late at night to Limepits Farm to see 
the rich young farmer, and explains to him that “ Perris 
wants a master. He’s weak and he’s let things slide, and 
I was that silly that I didn’t see how it was all going. But 
I'll master him; I'll keep him at it till he’s made things 
pay, or I’ll know why.” And “keep him at it’’ she does, 
refusing to give him any supper till he has done what she 
considers is a good day’s work, when he is rewarded with 
a stiff glass of grog. But it is not etiquette for Rhoda to 
attend the steward’s audit at “The Dancing Bear” in the 
market-town, and so she is forced to entrust the rent to the 
weak spouse to pay over, warning him that if he comes 
home drunk, as he has done on former rent-days, he will get 
no dinner the next day. Unfortunately for himself and 
Rhoda, Perris, along with the other farmers, receives a 
rebate of 10 per cent. on his rent, in consideration of the 
wet harvest last year, and when he lurches home drunk, and 
lies down behind a wheat-stack in one of his own fields, to 
sleep off his jollification, the wily Pippany discovers his 
plight, and robs his sleeping master of all the money he has 
on him. From this springs the tragedy. Rhoda is clever 
enough to divine who is the thief, and, next day, calling 
Pippany from the cow-house, she fixes him with a look and 
demands: ‘“ Where’s that money you took from your master’s 
pocket yesterday afternoon, when he was asleep? Hand it 
out!’’ And while her husband collars the old laborer, 
Rhoda goes through his pockets and discovers the missing 
three sovereigns and half-sovereign concealed in the culprit’s 
tobacco-box. So, after Pippany has been kicked out of the 
farm, he vows to be even with his late mistress, and, spying 
on her, he soon discovers that she is in the kabit of meeting 
Mister Taffendale at night in Badger’s Hollow. 

It is at this point that the critic notes the one artistic 
weakness in the drama. We lose interest in both the 
man and the woman as the story unfolds; but it is only 
fair to our author to state that the dominating figure that 
emerges at the close is that of the man after whom the book 
is named, the uncouth, slack, shambling farmer, Perris. 
The drama comes to a head when the cunning Pippany seeks 
out his former master, and avenges himself by saying: “ Do 
ye know ’at your missis is carrying on wi’ Taffendale?” 
The farmer, to whom the news of his young wife’s 
infidelity ‘has come as a thunderbolt, suddenly turns 
on Pippany, and, obeying an uncontrollable impulse, 
strangles the informer. It is a very fine scene in its tense 
drama, and after the murder is accomplished, Perris covers 
up his victim’s body with sacks, goes back to the house, 
washes his hands, takes a stiff dram, and coolly lights his 
pipe. After quiet reflection, Perris gets rid of the body at 
dusk by throwing it down an old unfinished well beneath the 
gable end of the house, which is covered by rough planking, 
on which stands a derelict reaping machine. By the time 
that Rhoda has returned from Sunday chapel, and her 
assignation in the wood with Taffendale, everything is in 
its place, and her husband is comfortably in bed, where he 
sleeps soundly until morning. It is excellent in its realism, 
this description of Perris’s coolness and total lack of remorse 
for his crime, though we do not quite gauge his train of 
reasoning till the revelation of the last chapter. 

Two days after Pippany’s murder, Perris suddenly 
disappears from his home, taking with him Rhoda’s savings 
and the proceeds of the sale of seventy quarters of new wheat 
and two bullocks—two hundred pounds in all; and the 
astounded Rhoda and Taffendale surmise that he “has 
found something out,” and is probably “off to Canada.” It 
is no doubt true to Yorkshire hard, prosaic sense that the 
lovers seem more distressed at the loss of the money than 
relieved by the disappearance of the man who stands in the 
way of their future happiness. But the lovers are soon 
threatened from another quarter. Justice, the gamekeeper, 
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in search of the missing Pippany, encounters the couple in 
Badger’s Hollow, and soon the news is all over the village 
that “Taffendale and Perris’s wife were carrying on before 
Perris went off, and that’s why he went off.” We are rather 
surprised by the sequel to find thatthe rough and rude sense 
of justice of these Yorkshire folk should carry them so far 
as to revive the old practice of “riding the stang’’ for 
Taffendale and Rhoda’s benefit, but Mr. Fletcher knows 
his fellow-countrymen. The censorious villagers of Martins- 
thorpe soon assemble in a body with horns and drums, and 
cans and pans and tea-trays, on purpose to serenade 
the guilty (but really innocent) pair. A riot ensues, 
and, perhaps with overmuch poetic license, the 
author details how Cherry Trees Farm is burnt to the 
ground through the action of the howling and yelling crowd, 
as well as Taffendale’s stackyard at Limepits, with damage 
done to the tune of five thousand pounds. Taffendale’s wrath 
and determination to punish the mob are well depicted, but 
his anger abates when he learns that the ringleader, young 
John Robey, has been killed in the mixed-up fight, probably 
by his own hand. 

The fourth act of the drama is reached with the acci- 
dental discovery of Pippany’s body in the unfinished well. 
Suspicion falls on Rhoda, for her husband’s disappearance 
is unaccountable to the neighbors, and rumor has it that 
Perris was murdered on the farm, and his body burnt to 
ashes in the fire that consumed Cherry Trees. Mr. Fletcher 
contrives to convey very well the atmosphere of crass 
stupidity and malicious prejudice generated in the country- 
side against Rhoda and Taffendale, and here we see John 
Bull at his grossest. Things look black for Rhoda, but on 
the very day she is arrested on suspicion of murdering 
Pippany, her husband reappears in Martinsthorpe, confesses 
his crime, and gives himself up to the police. He has been 
in London all the time, and hearing, through a chance 
encounter, how suspicion has fallen on Rhoda, he returns 
at once to face the consequences. It is in these last two 
chapters that Mr. Fletcher rises to the occasion, and con- 
ducts his psychological drama to a moving close. At his 
trial, Perris refuses to disclose his motives for his deed, 
or plead extenuating motives, but his pig - headed 
obstinacy, in fact, covers depths of profound feeling. 
He is sentenced to death ; but in his only interview with his 
wife and Taffendale, he at last explains himself. If there is 
a touch of too much sentimentality in the passage we quote, 
we are not sure that it is not, all the same, very true to the 
Yorkshireman’s nature :— 

‘An’ all t’? time Pippany were talkin’ and telling his 

spy tales I were thinkin’ o’ two things at once in a manner 0’ 

epeakin’. One were this—’at I'd been a fool, and ’at I niver 

owt to hev expected ’at a young woman like you, Rhoda, my 
lass, could ha’ cared out for a poor sort of a chap like me, an’ 

I owt to hev had t’ sense to see ’at, sooner or later, she’d meet 

some man ’at were more suited like. An’ t’ other thowt were 

this—how many folk i’ t’ village knew what thet theer rascal 

Pippany Webster knew? So I set to work to pump all t’ 

knowledge ’at I could out on him, and I very soon convinced 

misen’ ’at nobody but him did know, and ’at he hadn’t telled 

a soul, not even that theer owd Tibby Grandige. An’ so then I 

thinks to misen’, ‘ I’ll soon keep thy tongue quiet, mi lad!’ and 

I ’ticed him up into t’ granary, and theer I choked him. 

In the dull light Perris smiled. 
‘I were none goin’ t’ hev’ a chap like that theer carryin’ 
his tales round t’ countryside, as he would ha’ done. I knew 
he wouldn’t keep his tongue quiet, so, as I tell yer, I quietened 


him. An’ then I made away wi’ him down t’ owd well. Rhoda, 
my lass, there’s no call to cry.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Christian Tradition and its Verification.” 
GLOVER. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


By T. R. 


No branch of theology has been more completely trans- 
formed, almost in our own time, than apologetics. Between 
the old and the new there is the same difference that exists 
between the Ptolemaic and the Copernican astronomy ; in each 
case the one looks without and the other within. A genera- 


tion or two ago the Christian apologist argued from the 
authority of the Church, from miracles, from prophecy. Even 
in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ testimony is represented without 
qualification on the crucial point. Now it is generally recog- 
nised, not only that such proofs prove little, but that they 
raise serious difficulties, and need themselves to be explained. 











There is a more excellent way. The drift of Mr. Glover’s 
“Angus Lectures,” a work as vigorous as it is sober and 
devout, is this :— 

“In all modern study the emphasis falls on verification— 
on insistent reference to fact that can be tested and relied on. 
No other method is going to show the significance and value 
of the Christian religion—that greatest of all our traditions. 
Experience alone will tell us what it means. Here, I hope in 
a scientific spirit, it is urged that we familiarise ourselves 
with the mass of experience that the Church of Jesus Christ 
has had of him.” 

Mr. Glover is an expert in ancient history ; and perhaps the 
most effective thing in the book is his description of the 
shadow or fear that lay heavy on the pre-Christian world :— 

“In the early days of the Christian Church, in the 
Mediterranean world, as to-day among the animistic peoples, 
we find the minds of men infested with a belief, which to 
us is almost incomprehensible, in a world of spiritual beings, 
or demons, as the Greeks called them. Mischief of every 
kind was due to them—every ill legend of the gods was 
their work; every ugly, cruel, or obscene type of worship or 
sacrifice was inspired by them; and they were constantly the 
authors of disease and insanity. Such words as demonic, 
nympholept, enthusiasm, obsessed, possessed, hag-ridden, or 
bewitched—along with incantation, enchantment, and charms— 
tell, for those who can understand them, a long story of 
human trouble.” 

From this evil tyranny “the Power of the Name” has freed 
us. Had it done nothing else—and it has done much—on 
this ground only, Christianity would deserve the veneration 
of mankind. 
* + a 
“With Camera and Rucksack in the Oberland and Valais.” 
By REGINALD A, MALBY. (Headley. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In this volume, the author of “The Story of My Rock 
Garden” tells of floral and photographic adventures 
encountered on two separate journeys: one to the Bernese 
Oberland, and the other to the Valais. There are other 
adventures, too; he was staying at Meyringen when there 
occurred one of its periodical floods, and he not only gives 
a thrilling description of the villagers’ attempt to prevent 
more mischief than actually occurred, but provides excellent 
photographs of the scenes he witnessed. Of his quest for alpine 
specimens, his little difficulties with the camera in awkward 
places, of the many incidents of travel, Mr. Malby writes 
with the cheerfulness and enthusiasm of the born collector 
who counts no labor wasted. He is at his best in describing 
Anemone sulphurea, or Entrichium nanum, or Gentiana 
Bavarica, or any other find that rewarded his search. These 
chapters, indeed, should make a sure appeal to every rock- 
gardener. On more general subjects—such as an ordinary 
railway journey under the most ordinary circumstances— 
he is rather too prolix. A taxi-cab dash through Paris from 
the Gare St. Lazare to the Gare du Lyon is an exciting 
though not an exceptional experience; but it was hardly 
worth recording that “at intervals, on this exciting journey, 
we were just able to notice that the buildings were particu- 
larly fine, indeed palatial, in many places; the large, open 
squares, decorated with beautiful groups of statuary, also 
attracted our attention.” And to proceed to state that he 
“sighted Notre Dame ”’ and the “‘ Eiffel Tower,’’ and “ caught 
a glimpse of the Bois du Boulogne,” is to challenge injudi- 
ciously a comparison with the flowing prose of Baedeker. 
Nevertheless, the book, for the floral knowledge it imparts, 
was worth the writing. 

* + + 


“* Notes on Some Common and Rare British Birds.” 


By J. 
E. H. KEtso, M.D. (J. & J. Bennett. 15s. net.) 


TuIs is a distinctly uncommon bird book. It contrives to 
be a fairly comprehensive description of our British birds, 
and yet nearly everything in it is from the personal observa- 
tion of the author, chiefly in the restricted field of Hayling 
Island. This is the full fruit of many years’ acquaintance 
with birds on the part of a naturalist evidently of rare 
equipment. It has the air of being Dr. Kelso’s only book, 
into which he puts, once and for all, the entire cream of a 
life-time’s experience. Each bird is—as this, of all living 
things, should be—a personality rather than a specimen. Of 
common birds, those individuals figure that have shown 
most originality in the adaptive business of choice of nesting 
site and building construction. Domestic scenes are photo- 
graphed, and have thus been closely witnessed by the author, 
who draws charming word-pictures of the persona] behavior 
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Society, Politics, and 
Diplomacy, 1820—64. 


Passages from the Journal of 


FRANCIS W. H. CAVENDISH. 
With 4 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Twenty-five years in Society and the Foreign Office (five 
as précis-writer to two Foreign Secretaries) gave Mr. Caven- 
dish a peculiar knowledge of the leading personalities of his 
time, and his diary constitutes an unusually valuable picture 
of early Victorian society. 


The Jews and Modern Capitalism. 


By WERNER SOMBART, Professor of Political 
Economy in the Handelhochschule, Berlin. Translated, 
and with {Introduction and Notes, by M. Epstgin. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

“* Whether or not we agree with its conclusions, its speculations, 
and suggestions, we cannot fail to be interested by the mass of 
curious and significant information brought together in these pages 
from the archives of Europe and America, and so attractively 
marshalled as to give to the volume a quality of high entertain- 


ment as well as a great value in the sphere of instruction.”— 
Sunday Chronicle. 


The Genius of the Gael : A Study 
in Celtic Psychology. 


By SOPHIE BRYANT. Cloth, 5s. net. 


The central theme of this book is inquiry into the funda- 
mental psychology of the Celt, and for the most part it is the 
Celt as Irish Gael who is under observation. The charac- 
teristics of other peoples who have a share in the Celtic 
heritage are, however, kept in view. 


The Court of the King, and 
other Studies. 


By MARGARET BENSON, Author of “The Venture 
of Rational Faith,’’ and “The Soul of a Cat.’’ Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“We recommend these graceful sketches and essays to all 
those who care for delicate and imaginative writing.”—The Globe. 


European Cities at Work. 


By FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of “The British 
City.” With 12 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Deals mainly with town developments in Germany and 
Great Britain, and especially with those in Germany, the 
country where ——s and municipal organisation 
have reached their fullest development. 


The Farm Labourer : the History 
of a Modern Problem. 


By O. JOCELYN DUNLOP, Author of “English 
Apprenticeship: Its History.’’ Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with the remedies su ted and adopted 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the English agricultural 
labourer from the eighteenth century down to our own day. 


The Land Hunger : 


Life under Monopoly. Descriptive Letters and other 
Testimonies from those who have suffered. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN, and an Essay 
by BrovucHam VILuiERs. Cloth, 2s. net. 


T.FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 
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ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT & CANTON TICINO. 


By Samuel Butler. New enlarged edition, with 80 
illustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s. net, postage 4d. 


“It is the book which will tell us more about Butler himself 
than any of his other works.”—The Nation. 


“In no other did he write with a freer, fuller, more felicitous self- 
abandonment.”—The Times. 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


B UTLER a Edited by Henry Festing Jones. 


One volume, with portrait. 2nd edition. Cloth gilt, 
Gs. net. Postage 4d. 


“No one knows Samuel Butler who has not read this bcok 
through; and } a it will come to be the most valued of all his 


works.”—The Times. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 


A Novel. By Samuel Butler. 7th edition. Cloth, Gs. 


“It is his greatest work . . a picture of English life which achieves 
poignant and humorous criticism without caricature.’’—The Nation. 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. 


A Novel. By Algernon Petworth. Cloth gilt, Gs. 


“His description of an Ideal State is extraordinarily fascinating 
. . the author has gone to the root of things . . most interesting.” 
—Morning Post. 
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A SELECTION FROM MURBY’S LIST. 
() Sane TO THE PRESENT DAY: A Short History. By A. W. 
HOLLAND. 2nd Edition. Revised, with Foreword by Norman 
Angell. Cloth, 2s. net. “A valuable historical sketch.”—Scotsman. 
This book should be on the table of every political business 


man or student who wants to get something of a real idea of what 
Germany was, became, and is.”—Investor’s ummary. 





“A book of the day.”—Daily News. 
UR_VILLAGE HOMES. By HUGH ARONSON, M.A. 
Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 

“. . . Gives us the history of the Housing Acts and then a 
policy of future hope. . . . All who are interested in it (the prob- 
lem) should get Mr. Aronson’s book.”—The Contemporary Review. 

States very valuable facts, and its appendices are specially 
valuable.”—Dean of Lincoln in the Daily News. 
Has a very real value owing to its fair-mindedness.”—Morning Post. 
HE LAND AND YOURSELF. By Horace B. SAMUBL, M.A., 
author of “the Insurance Act and Yourself.” is. net. 

“He approaches the subject with Liberal sympathies. He strongly 
condemns the single tax from an economic and practical point of 
view.”"—The Times. “‘ Admirable.”—The New Statesman. 

Discusses in a popular fashion the Land Question and the 
various remedies proposed for existing evils.”—The Scotsman. 
UR_ ELECTORAL SYSTEM: The Demand for Reform. By 
JosgpH KING, M.P., and F. W. Rarrsry, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth 
2s. net, paper Is. net. “ This practical and concise handbook.”—Times. 
“THE NATION’S INCOME,” 2s. net. ‘“‘ MAXIMS OF BURKE,” cloth, 1s. 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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of his subjects. All that has been done before by the 
Keartons and a host of followers, but it has often been done 
without catching the spirit of the creatures haled into our 
books by a kind ‘of daily press photography. White did quite 
as much as most of our modern bird interviewers, with none 
of their apparatus. Dr. Kelso is a White with a camera. He 
weaves into his edifice the scientific descriptions of Howard 
Saunders, and when he knows a bird through no better 
means than the swivel-gun of a punt, he deals with it in 
sporting vein. His common birds are the best, because he 
knows so much about them, and knows how to choose his 
anecdotes. Besides, he does not shoot thrushes and long- 
tailed tits. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


merning. morning. 

August 1. August 8. 
Console " wa ‘i _ 7316 eee 73% 
Midland Deferred 3 as _ 73% eis 734 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... ... 49% .. 4% 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 aes ee .-. 1008 .. 100} 
Union Pacific . i a — ae 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser. +) ae oi 94} ios 933 
Turkish Unified ... ab hens 83 one 845 


One is glad to be able to record at last a perceptible 
improvement in the financial outlook. The successful 
conclusion of the negotiations at Bucharest has given a 
general sense of relief, which has been reflected in all the 
Bourses of the world. City men have been going off to their 
holidays with a cheerfulness which could not have been 
anticipated six weeks ago. There has been a distinct 
recovery in a great number of securities, and Consols in 
particular have shown a quite remarkable degree of 
strength. The money outlook is a good deal better, and the 
decline in the discount rate shows that there is no longer 
any apprehension of a severe squeeze in the autumn. It 
would be premature to predict that sharp reactions are out 
of the question, or that a general upward movement is to be 
looked for in all classes of securities. Oddly enough, the 
hopes of the Money Market and the Stock Exchange 
depend very largely upon the belief that business activity is 
generally declining ; for if the great trade boom is over, the 
money which has been locked up in trade will be available 
for investments and securities. But as most of us have no 
wish to see a general decline in profits and wages for the 
benefit of investors, it is pleasant to point out that the 
world’s harvest promises to be a very good one, and if so, 
we may hope that the ravages made upon trade by the wars 
in the Balkans, Mexico, and China will be repaired by the 
beneficence of Nature. Good crops and cheap food mean, of 
course, an increased consumption of secondary necessities, 
such as clothing and boots, by the laborers and workers. 
The price of wheat has been falling, and this proves that 
people in the trade expect good harvests. To judge from all 
accounts, the home crops, which started well with hay, are 
likely to be exceptionally good, and the reports from the 
United States, Canada, Russia, and France are highly 
encouraging. 
AnotHer New Trustee Srock. 

New South Wales has once more appeared in the 
London Market with an issue of £1,500,000 of 4 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock at the price of 974 per cent. A full half- 
year’s interest, t.e., £2 per cent., on the stock will be pay- 
able on January 1st next, although the instalments are 
payable £5 on application, £22 10s. on August 18th, £35 on 
September 10th, and £35 on October 10th. The gain of 
interest is just about £1, so that the issue price is equiva- 
lent to 963, and the yield is therefore £4 3s. per cent. The 
stock will rank pari passu with £3,000,000 of stock previously 
issued, and is redeemable at the option of the Government 
of New South Wales on and after July Ist, 1942, but not 
later than July Ist, 1962, when the stock falls due for repay- 
ment at par. The existing £3,000,000 of stock is quoted at 
101, and the new issue is so cheap that intending investors 
are hardly likely on this occasion to get the stock cheaper 
by waiting until the lists are closed. 
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Home Raitway Divipenps anp YIELDs. 

The dividend declarations of the English railways are 
now all published, and the yields, calculated upon the basis 
of the dividends from the last two half-years, are freed from 
the coal strike influences again. Previously, of course, the 
yields embraced the period of the coal strike dividends, and 
looked very poor. The Stock Exchange hoped that the 
better appearance of the yields would attract some business 
to the market ; but so far they seem to have had very little 
influence. The latest dividend distributions are very nearly 
all at the same figure as at this time in 1911; but prices are 
mostly a few points lower, so that the yields are higher :— 


Price. Yield. 

£ s. d. 

Great Central 1889 Pref. is = 814 418 3 
Great Eastern Ordinary ... - 53} 446 
Great Northern Deferred Ord. - 524 5 49 
Great Western Ord. ae ; il 1163 5 49 
Lancashire & Yorkshire ... oni he 864 418 3 
London & North-Western ‘it as 1323 5 5 6 
London & South-Western Ord. ee 112 5 49 
London, Brighton, & South Coast “ss 104 5 10 
Chatham Ist Pref. 5 doe 84 & 783 
Midland Deferred ... site ion aw 733 516 0 
North-Eastern Consols_... m: a 119} 5 9 0 
South-Eastern Ord. = . Pe 85 414 3 


In the case of the sto hen which receive no dividend in 
respect of the half-year just closed—for example, Great 
Northern Deferred, Brighton Deferred, and South Eastern 
Deferred—the yields are calculated upon the basis of the 
distributions made last January in respect of the whole year 
1912, and they therefore cover the coal strike period. Yields 
on these stocks are low because it is justifiably anticipated 
that dividends will return to the neighborhood of the distri- 
butions made in respect of 1911. On those dividends, South- 
Eastern Deferred would yield £3 9s. 7d., Brighton Deferred 
£6 2s. 3d., and Great Northern Deferred the same as shown 
in the above summary, since the dividend was the same for 
1912 as for 191l—namely, 2? per cent. The highest yield 
in the above list is on Midland Deferred. It is rather 
remarkable that this stock should for a very long time have 
held this relative position. The amount of the stock is about 
the same as the Ordinary stock of the North-Western or 
Great Western. The charges in front of it are greater in 
amount, but they bear only 25 per cent. interest. The line 
has shown real improvement in operating results lately, and 
average dividends are not likely to be below the present 
figure. For those who want to speculate, however, the junior 
Preferences and the Preferred Ordinary stock of the Great 
Central are more attractive. Brighton Deferred, too, ought 
to get a fair dividend this year, though the company is 
probably devoting some of its revenue to the capital expendi- 
ture now being made. South-Western Deferred gives low 
yields for this reason, as it is thought that when the Waterloo 
reconstruction and Southampton Dock expenditure is out of 
the way larger dividends will be likely; but the return on 
the Ordinary is very fair on the basis of the latest distri- 


bution. The very poor Great Eastern dividend is still un- 
explained. It is presumably due to the damage caused by 
the floods. 


LUCELLUM. 





The Best Nightcap. 


oO Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
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Induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu~ 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S NEW INDUSTRY. 

In commenting on the great new industry in South Africa, 
which relates to Oil, and the enormous possibilities from an 
investor’s point of view, it is interesting to note that the 
Super-Dreadnought, the “Queen Elizabeth,’’ which is to 
be launched at Portsmouth in the autumn, is to be 
driven by Oil. Instead of coal bunkers she will have a false 
bottom to form an Oil tank. This epoch-making event marks 
a new era and goes to prove conclusively the money there is 
to be made out of shrewd Oil investments. 

A pioneer company, known as the “ Consolidated Oil 
Fields of South Africa, Ltd.,”’ with a capital of £250,000 (£1 
shares), controls about 150 square miles of land in the Ceres 
district of South Africa, which, in the opinion of eminent 
experts, including Mr. J. EK. Mills Davies, of Johannesburg, 
from the geological formation of the district, is entirely 
favorable tor the accumulation and storage of petroleum Oil 
in large quantities. 

The latest cables received from the Company’s experts 
are very favorable, and point most convincingly to the fact 
that the Company has a property the value of which it is 
difficult to estimate, and it is stated that the £1 shares will, 
when the Oil is actually reached, rise in value to possibly 
£200 per share. 

That there is Oil in South Africa, and that the Ceres 
district is the place for investigation, is further confirmed by 
the fact that the Government of South Africa has appointed 
Mr. Cunningham Craig, the British Government Oil Expert 
to make a preliminary survey of Oil occurrences and indica- 
tions in South Africa, more particularly in the Ceres district, 
where the property referred to is situate. 

The South African Petroleum Exploration Syndicate, 
Ltd., has agreed to provide the ‘“ Consolidated Oil Fields of 
South Africa, Ltd.,” with a working capital of £50,000. The 
Company is a parent undertaking, and beyond sinking test 
bores from time to time on various portions of the property, 
it will not embark upon commercial trading. Consequently, 
the working capital to be provided should be ample to enable 
this policy to be carried out. 

An interesting brochure has been prepared, giving maps, 
plans, experts’ reports, and Press notices, dealing with the 
Company, and a free copy will be sent to any of our readers 
applying to the Syndicate at 80, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 








A Jomnt extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders (of 
all classes) of Kent Coal Concessions, Ltd., South Eastern 
Coalfield Extension, Ltd., Extended Extension, Ltd., and | 
the Deal and Walmer Coalfield, Ltd., was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, on July 30th, to consider a resolution autho- 
rising the directors to proceed with a scheme of amalgama- 
tion, embodying therein certain comparative values of the | 
mineral areas held by each of the amalgamating companies, 
and to submit formal contracts for such amalgamation. Mr. | 
J. Dewrance, a shareholder, was voted to the chair. 

The Chairman said he had felt much concern lately by | 
the severe attacks that had been made in the press | 
upon the Kent Coal Companies. If they were intended 
by the press to do good to the shareholders, they were | 
entirely mistaken, because the present position of the Kent 
Coal companies was, from a practical point of view, vastly | 
more satisfactory than it had ever been before, and what | 
they really wanted was that everyone should know exactly | 
the position of the field as a field. They wanted their finances | 
to be as sound as possible ; but this was not the time to rake | 
up all sorts of questions such as had been raked up about | 
the flotation of the companies, and so on. He hoped Mr. | 
Burr would come in, in the interests of the shareholders as 
well as himself. 

Mr. Arthur Burr stated that, with regard to the amal- 
gamation, he had spent nine months in making a valuation, 
on a relative basis, of the different mineral areas, practically 
every 2,000 acres being separately valued. The result of that 
valuation he handed over to Mr. J. Loudon Strain, who made 
certain suggestions, and it was then submitted to Professor 
W. Galloway. Professor Galloway and Mr. Strain produced 
a formula which, with the schedules of the areas held, was 
handed over to Messrs. Crewdson, Youatt, and Howard and 
Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co. He learned the result of 
their deliberations only last week, when it was immediately 
sent out to the shareholders. The proportions given referred 
only to the minerals. What was the advantage of 
amalgamation? The avoidance of confusion and diffi- 
culty in connection with the sale of areas which lay 
partly in the sphere of one company and partly in that of 
another. They could not afford to be wasteful. All the areas 
were very valuable, and, according to the price now ruling 
for minerals in Kent, they already showed a profit of over | 
£500,000. 

After some discussion, the principal resolution which the 
meeting was convened te consider was then formally moved | 
by the Chairman, and carried amid applause. 


KENT COAL. | 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Santtation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ mene, & sapten. 
Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, 





Telegraphic Addresses { 












LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Diree., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showroome. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Fstablishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meale at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
C ventral. 


Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 3 guineas weekly. 
NEW L Y N’ Ss (Royal Exeter) | Hotel. “Close pier; lat C lees: muoderete. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 





Bracing air. 





Sun Lounge. 








BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 


BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE E HOTEL METROPOLE E. Richard, Manager. 
XTON 
HADDON HALL HYDRO} OTD. ’Phone 4 J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’ S _TEMPERANC E HOTEL. 
‘DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. _ S R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). 


Scotland's leading Hotel 





EDINBU RGH HYDROPA THIC, ” Slateford. On Craiglockhart | 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


120 rooms. Facing sea. 


_Proprietor, W. Poarl. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 


| 
| 
| 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCRE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. _ 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Eatablishment._ 


J. T. Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 











Estab. 1853. H. _Challand. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL, Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 


’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t. Hot Luncheons, Af'noon T Teas. Tel 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. ow 








120 bedrooms; i, , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. 
“* Kenworthy’ 8.’ Prospectus, Manageress, Ln 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 


921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. 
Mra. K. W. 





Overlooking Golf Links. 
Hicks 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
SARRISOW'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. 


BIBLES 
PRAYER 


ant. Soe. 


Tel. 212. 





The Largest Selection in London. 


CHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS. HYMNS A.& M. 
0 ’ C. with or without Prayer-book. 
GBORGE V. KDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








rc 


pDeLicious COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
af much stronger than ordinary core 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 


The HOSPITAL is the largest in England—922 beds are in 
constant use. Last year: Number of in-patients, 16,827; out- 
patients, 227,007 ; accidents, 15,015; major operations, 5,256. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are 
essentially modern, with large laboratories equipped with the 
latest and most approved appliances. The Staff is so large as to 
permit of individual attention being paid to all students. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities 
for Medical Research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are made annually 
from Students of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships 
and Prizes are awarded annually. Five Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic'Ground, Students’ Hostel, &. 

For prospectus and full information ap ly nd i: William 
Wright, M.B., D.8c., F.R.C.S., Dean, Mile’ End, 





St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and College 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the subjects of the First Examination for Medical degrees of the 
University of London will commence on October Ist, 1913, and continue 
till July, 1914. 

— on this class counts as part of the five years’ curri- 
culum. 

Fee for the whole course, £21; or single subjects may be taken. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships in Science, of the value of £150, £75, 
£75, respectively; an Entrance Scholarship in Arts of the value of 
£100; and the Jeaffreson Exhibition in Arts of the value of £50, will 
be offered for competition on September 22nd, 1913. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Medical School, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A handbook will be forwarded on application. 











TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : # ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.3c. 


Most healthily situated, »d, 500 feet: above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospect us apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 




















VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 


uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. 50 for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


Cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


P293 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ARTHUR RownTrREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distino- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 





Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. EVANS, M.A,, Oxon. 





Headmaster - - - ‘ia 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. ri London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Prudential ‘=~, °o™=™, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - m ‘ > 
Claime Paid »- = - - © -« 


£85,000,000 
£€ 100,000,000 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


THE ANGLER—FROM THE TROUT’S POINT 
OF VIEW. By Horace Hutchinson. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. I1I.—The Emigration of English 
Town Boys to Australia. 


A Short Story. FORCE MAJEURE. 
Beresford. ; ; 
HYDE PARK’S HOLIDAY. 


NEW NOVELS. MOTLEY NOTES. 
PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. GALLERY NOTES. 
F.C.G. CARTOONS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Saturday Westminster. Aug. 9. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 





By J. D. 


By Walter Sichel. 














NOTICE. 


Tux Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen Annum Foreicn, 30s. peR ANNUM. 


Cheques should be sade payable to Tue Narior 


Pustisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams ; “ Nationetta,”’ Westrand, London. 


THE NATION. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THE OPEN DOOR. Justus Miles Forman 


Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm. This 
new story will delight his admirers. 


LEILA AND HER LOVER. 


“*Teila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. 
The story is told with business-like precision and lucidity; the dialogue flows naturally ; 
the incidents are well managed; the characters have individuality above mere 
types.’’"—Morning Post. 


EXPIATION. E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“Scene after scene thrills one; the men characters are vigorous, the women charm. 
ing. Equal to anything that Mr. Oppenheim has given us.”—Madame. 


THE RIVER OF STARS. Edgar Wallace 


“Mr. Wallace is always vivid and vigorous, whether the scene is laid in the streets 
of London or in the depths of the tropical jungle.’’—Scotsman. 


AVERNO. Bertram Mitford 


“Mr. Bertram Mitford’s breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first- 
hand knowledge of wild life, and clear description ‘which have gained him so 
many readers in the past, are all present in his latest novel, ‘ Averno.’ ’’—Scotsman, 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE. A. W. Marchmont 


“One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. 
A. W. Marchmont knows so well how to write. The story, full of incident and 
crowded with characters, works up to a surprisingly and cleverly arranged climax.” 
—Daily Graphic. ; 


SOULS IN PAWN. = (ith Edition.) Lindsay Russell 


“Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The 
characters are drawn with sincerity and vigour; the narrative holds our attention 
at every stage.’”’-—Morning Post. 


UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. L. GC. Moberly 


“* Until Seventy Times Seven’ is a novel that well repays perusal, and holds the 
attention of the delighted reader until its very last page.”—Western Mail. 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY. Headon Hill 


“Those who love a really good mystery story, in which events move rapidly from 
maze to maze and leave the reader at the end of each chapter in a fever of 
apprehension as to the next ensuing development in a thrilling drama, may cordially 
be recommended to read Mr. Headon Hill’s new book.’”’—Daily Express. 


LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD. Robert Barr 


“Lord a Abroad’ shows for the hundredth time the author’s skill in 
shori-story telling ord Stranleigh’ is one of the most entertaining of his creation.” 
—S portsman. 


THE SECOND CHANCE. Paul Trent 


“Paul Trent has written another excellent story, ‘The Second Chance.’ This 
is an excellent tale, ‘hand up to anything this popular author has previously written.’ 
THE 


"Hr Ger WINDSOR 


INCLUDES A LARGE INSTALMENT OF 


GERTRUDE PAGE’S NEW NOVEL 


“THE PATHWAY,” 
A POWERFUL STORY OF THE RHODESIAN LIFE OF TO-DAY. 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. | EDGAR WALLACE. 
c. G. D. ROBERTS. JOHN BARNET. 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


CRICKET NOTABLE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
By J. E. RAPHAEL. OF FAMOUS PIANISTS 


PICTURES, INCLUDING COLOURED PLATE 
BY SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS. 


Max Pemberton 
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HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


1/-net. ENCLAND & WALES. 1/- net 


Aberystwyth Llandrinded Wells 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea aud Central Wales 
Anglesey and N. Wales | Llandudno & N. Wales 
Banger and N. Wales Llangollen, Corwen, 
Barmouth, &c. ala, &. 
Barnstaple and N.W. | London and Environs 


evon | Lowestoft & the Broads 

Bath, Wells, &c. | Lyme Regis, Wey- 
Bettws-y-Coed and mouth, &e. 

North Wales Lynstonand Lyomouth, 


Bexhill, Battle, &c. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &e. 
Begnor, Selsey, &e. 


Mineb: ad, &c. 
Malvern, Worcester, &e 
Margate, Canterbury, 


Bournemouth, the &e. 

New Forest, &e. Matlock and South 
Brecon and 8, Wales Derbyshire 
Bridlington, Filey, &c. | Minehead, Lynton, &e, 
Bridport & S. W. Dorset Newquay, Boscastie, 
Brighton and Hove, &e 


&e Nottingham and the 
Broads, The, «f Nor- 


| Dukeries 
folk and su olk | Paignton and South 
aw oe Rams- Devon 
gate, & | Penmaenmawr and 
Bude salt N. Cornwall North Wales 


Budleigh Sa'tertun,&c. 
Buxton, Dovedale, &c. 


| Penzance, Scilly Isles, 


&ec, 
Plymouth and South- 


Canterbury, Herne 

Bay, &c. | West Devon 
Cardiff and S. Wales ey 
Carnarvon and North | 

Wales | Pwliheli, and Cardigan 
Channel Islands, in- | Bay 

cludes St, Malo, sc. Rananete, Canter. 
Chichester, Bognor, | _ bury, &e 

| Rhyl and Nort h Wales 

a Wells, &c. | Ripon, &c. 


Colwyn Bay and North | Seaton, Sidmouth, 4c. 
Wales | St. Ives and Western 

Conway and N Wales | Cornwall 

Criccieth and Cardigan | Scarberough, 
Bay borough &e, 


Flam- 


Cromer, Sheringham, | Sheringham, &c 
&e. | Sherwood Forest, the 
Saar, Chagford, | _ Dukeries, &c. 


| Sidmouth and South- 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, East Devon 
&e. Southsea, Portsmouth, 


Deal, Walmer, Sandwich 


&e, 
Southwold, Aldeburgh 


Dover, to Calais, | 

Boulogne, &c, Stratford-upon- Avon 
Dovercourt, Felix- | Swanage, Corfe, &c. 

stowe, &c. Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &e. 

&e. | Tenby and South Wales 
English Lake District | Thames, The: Putney 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. to Cricklade 


Exmouth and South- 
East Devon 
Falmouth and South 


Torquay. Paignton, 
Dartmwuth, &c. 
Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 


Cornwall | Wales, North (N. 
Felixstowe, Harwich, Section). Llandudno, 
&ec, Chester, &c. 
Filey, Bridlington. &c. | Wales, North (S 
Folkestone, to Bou- | Section). Abery-t- 
logne, &a, | wyth, Shrewsbury &c, 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c. | Wales, South, New- 


port. Swansea, &c. 
Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilworth 
Westen - — Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells. &c. 
Weymouth, Dorchester 
Swanage. «ce. 


Hastings, St. Leonards, 
&e. 

Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 

ete Bay, Ramsgate, 


Hythe, Folkestone, &c. 





ilfracombe, Lundy | Whitby, Scarborough, 
Island, &c, &c. 
Isle of Man Worcesterand District 
Isle of Wight Worthing, Littlehamp- 
Leamington, Kenil- ton, &c. 
worth Wye Valley, from 
Littlehampton, Source to Mouth 
Worthing, &c. {ac. | Yarmeuth and the 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Broads 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen and the ; Highlands & Isiunds. 
Moray Firth Coast | Inverness. Speyside, 
Edinburgh ani En- | = and the Moray F rth 
virons | Coast 
GlasgewanitheClyde. | Oban, Fort William, 


Burns’ Country, | Iona, Staffa and the 
Dunoon, Arran, &c. Western Highlands 
IRELAND. 
Antrim(Ceunty), Port. , Donegal Highlands, 

rush, Giant's Cause. Bundoran, London- 

way. Donegal, &c. derry, &c. 
Belfastand District, &c. | Dublin and County 
Cork, Glengariff. and | Wicklow 


the South-West of | Killarney and South- 





Ireland | West Ireland. 
HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 
Continental. British. 

BELGIUM a 7 eee 
nee one LONDON (with addi- 


tional maps and ccm- 
lete Index to Streets) 
NORTH WALES 
(Northern and South- 
ernSectionscombined ) 


PARIS & ENVIRONS 
Also atls with plan | 
of Vity only. 

SWITZERLAND | 
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